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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Rheingold Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep In the 
valley and isai its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even In the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 



Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift In Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and (et the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide. 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


A testing time ahead as 
Bush comes into his own 


RheinischerMebkue 


G overnments in Western Europe un- 
Uersiaiuliihly welcomed George 
Hush's victory in the presidential elec- 
tion. 

He is a iiuin they feel they know. No 
other manlier of ihc Reagan ail mini stra- 
tum. apart from the outgoing Secrelaiy of 
Slate, George Shultz, knows European 
problems us well as Mr Bush. 

He has visited Europe on several occa- 
sions as Vice-President and knows most 
European (leads of government person- 
ally. 

Some Americans might sec it differ- 
ently. An understanding of European 
problems is not necessarily a plus in a 
couiiiry that views Western Europe with 
incrcasinc irritation 

■“Many will recall the clash between the 
US ambassador in Bonn. Richard Burt, 
and a Democratic congresswoman from 
Colorado, Pat Schroeder. that flared up 
not long ngo. 

She said Mr Burt should represent US 
interests more emphatically rather than 
canvass understanding for the Federal 
Republic. 

George Bush, who will be depending 
much more than President Reagan on 
cooperation from Congress, might be hit 
by a similar accusation from an America 
that sees the European Community as 
envisaged in terms of the 1992 internal 
market as an unwelcome rival. 

Chancellor Kohl will have difficulty in 
dispelling US doubts about develop- 
ments in the European Community on 
his visit to Washington. 

Unlike the President, Congressmen 
are daily exposed to direct pressure by 
their electorate in largely agricultural or 
industrial constituencies. 

Western Europe with its high agricul- 
tural subsidies seems to them to be art 

ics foM^^AS^^c’^n 
cign exchange cover Mcsscrschmitl- 
Holkow-Blohm have been guaranteed as 
part of the Daimler-Benz takeover deal, 
trigger fresh linger, 

And both employers and trade unions 
arc up in firms against Western European 
;Und Japanese products that are inundat- 
ing the American market. , 

Even the best of friends can clash over 
cash. And that is certainly true of pay- 
ments to offset the foreign exchange cosl 
; of stationing US troops in Europe. 

Mr Bush will have no choice but to cut 
defence 1 spending in his first budget, 
which is, bound \o Ipad to a fresh debate 
.on the proportion of the common def- 
i ence bill foOtedby Western Europe.- • 

The Europeans, it Was. pirgued While 
the US Navy patrolled the Persian Gulf,' 


for instance, are only too happy to let 
America do the dirty work, preferring to 
not to gel their own hands dirty. 

A President Dukakis would doubtless 
also have been confronted with this long- 
term dash, not to mention even graver 
doubts due to his international inexperi- 
ence. 

Thm is scam consolation because 
George bush, despite appearing to be a 
known quantity, has yet to be pul to the 
test iu the Oval Office. 

Will lie show sulfieient resolution and 
moderation in dealing with America'' al- 
lies? That remains to be seen, basically. 
Mr bush is as much a dark horse for the 
Europeans as he is lor the Americans 
themselves. 

This. then, is the core of the problem: 
how independent and .self-reliant a Presi- 
dent Mr bush will turn out lobe. 

Hans-Dictricii Gcnscher in his first 
comment noted that in the final weeks of 
. Mi 

Bush emerged from President Reagan’s 


Bush emerged from President Reagan’s 
shadow. 

The German Foreign Minister seems 
to have been impressed by the fighting 
qualities of a politician who succeeded in 
turning the tide of a campaign that initial- 
ly went against him. 

For Nato's sake we can but hope that 
this change will be permanent, outliving 
the cosmetic treatment applied to his im- 
age by his campaign staff. 

Last but not least, the rest of the world 
was not inactive during the US Presiden- 
tial election campaign. Gone are the days 
when (he West was obliged to await its 
outcome. 

Western European leaders have paid a 
succession of visits to Moscow this au- 
tumn, showing the extent to which Bonn, 
Paris and London have come into their 
own. 

Foreign Minister Genscher even felt 
' disrespectful remarks 
ist, by which the Am- 
sat store. It must not, 

■ 1 to block trade with 

low begun with Mr 
; Union'on the future 
u rope an house" Nnto 
a US President who 
f and acts In close co- 



Lota to talk about. President-elect George Bush (left) with Bonn Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl In Washington. . i im,. m- 


Unhappy memories of President Rea- 
gan at the Reykjavik summit in l ‘MU* are 
still vivid: overnight and without con- 
sultation. lie brushed aside a wide range 
til JtiUulj dial bad bccu 1 cg.JltU.il .’•Lialc- 
gically essential. 

The INF Treaty has been accepted by 
Western Europe despite dissatisfaction, 
especially within the Bonn coalition. 
More agreements are now on the micn- 
da. 

They range from balancing conven- 
tional forces, banning chemical wea- 
pons and, within Nato, modernising 
short-range nuclear weapons. 

Progress on all has been varied. Talks 
on conventional disarmament are possi- 
bly the likeliest to be solved at the Euro- 
pean security conference in Vienna. 

Mr Bush has indicated that on these 
issues and on the halving of strategic 
weapons he will be following the Rea- 
gan line. 

New summit plans are in the off- 
ing.The new US President enjoys the in- 
estimable advantage of the ideological 
debate on a strong America now being 
over. No-one now worries about wheth- 
er America ought to negotiate with the 
“evil empire." 

On balance. President Reagnn was 
abfe i -ta*nvtftTM6 , njonrrBdfcrfon8-Tn’iiis 
domestic and foreign policies by virtue 
of his personality. George Bush is not 
(yet) free from domestic constraints. 

Gerhard von Of inski • 

1 (RhelniwhctMerkulr/Chrlsi und Well. 

Bonn. 1 1 November 1988) 
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Kohl wastes no 
time in making 
views known 

C hancellor Kohl was in a luirry to pay 
his respect* to President-elect George 
Bush and to win support for Bonn’s 
wishes. 

He benefited from the news, during his 
visit to Washington, that Mr Gorbachov is 
to visit Mr Bush early in December. 

That underlined Herr Kohl’s request 
not to allow a standstill in East-West rel- 
ations. 

If he is lucky, the news of Mr Gorba- 
chov’s visit will have stolen the show — 
and the arguments — of Britain's Margaret 
Thatcher, who followed in Herr Kohl’s 
footsteps. 

Mrs Thatcher wanted to dissuade the 
Americans from making premature con> 
cessions. 

There were domestic reasons why the 
Chancellor was so keen to strike while the 
iron was hot. He doesn't want to have to 
submit to pressure from his Western allies 
- qukWy-toanod erni^a short-range nuclear 
weapon systems stationed La Germany. 

. That presupposes swift progression de- 
tente and disarmament. The short-term 
targets on which he and Mr Bush agreed 
did not include missile modernisation. 

Bpnjv and Washington proposed in- 
stead concentrating bn getting results- at 
ihc Vienna CSCE conference and paving 
thCi way for talks on a conventional bal- 
ance of military power in Europe. 

Herr .Kohl proipiscd Mr Gorbachay 
Vqifjqrt for holding a human lights confer- 
ence! in Moscow*, but fhe Americans, like 
tyrs.Thatchdr* fopisi, qi Moscow first pia^- 
ing a number of concessions. ... , > 

; NJugh iMGhancOllorxyquid like 

.qQpiay^^^me^aryipiQ,. Mr Bush prjd 
have the, fast wprd t • ,/.' 

• . . .. :s,'{^ddw|scho2tpiivns,Mu||J^h. 

f JJ^pveriiber 1VJJ8) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Problems of practical politics continue 
to bedevil Israel and the PLO 


W lml really happened in Algiers on 
1 5 November? The Palestine Na- 
tional Council did not rccngnisc the 
State of Israel; it somewhat vaguely ac- 
knowledged a 2 1 -year-old UN resolu- 
tion as a basis for negotiation. 

Resolution 242 refers, without spe- 
cifically mentioning Israel, to the 
“sovereignty und territorial integrity of 
all Mules in the region." 

The PLO did not clearly abjure ter- 
rorism either, it merely referred to 
other UN resolutions sanctioning “wars 
of national liberation." 

The Israelis arc disappointed. Even 
left-wing iihernl newspapers thut have 
advocated u compromise for years have 
responded bitterly. 

Ila'aretz noted that: "The PLO refers 
to all resolutions (on the Palestinian is- 
sue) and thus to the equation of Zionism 
with racism." 

U tula shot comments thnt: “The PLO 
has niude life ensy for us by failing eith- 
er to recognise Israel or to renounce 
terrorism." A historic opportunity had 
been missed. 

Yet the glass Is not that empty, espe- 
cially when Algiers is assessed in terms 
of earlier documents in which the PLO 
really did miss one opportunity after an- 
other. 

First and foremost is the infamous 
PLO Charter, which fur 24 years has 
held forth for Israel nothing less than li- 
quidation as a state. 

The'Chnrter refers to the *Tntal bbem- 



tion” of Palestine, to the “illegality" of 
the “Zionist creation" and to “armed re- 
volution" until final victory. 

Documents arc documents und poli- 
tics is politics might lie the consoling 
message of Algiers if only the Israelis 
and the Palestinians had progressed ns 
far as the two German states hud by, 
say, the mid- 1960s. 

Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn constitu- 
tion, und a number of inlerautioitul 
treaties still envisage u (ienmmy not 
bused on the existence of two separate 
suites. 

The basic principle is stiii that of u 
single German state with u liberal demo- 
cratic constitution and firmly anchored 
in the West. Hut prncticnl polities has 
long set aside these principles in favour 
of common factors. 

This is here rccullcd to underline the 
self-evident fact that papers and politics 
can be poles apart. 

Yet the fundamental problem facing 
Israel and the PLO is not the same as it 
was in Germany's case. It is a problem 
of practical politics, in which there is 
still very little prugress. 

Israel may be u pocket superpower in 
military terms, but it lacks the basic 
foundntion of nny kind nf security: ac- 


ceptance und legitimation by its neigh- 
bours. 

The Palestinians may have all manner 
of sympathisers, but the state they have 
now proclaimed is one they can only be 
given hy Israel. 

So Israelis and Palestinians are inse- 
parably interlinked. For sheer survival 
each needs something only the other 
can give. 

Problems nf survival me not men- 
tioned in the mununls of diplomacy. 
Practical politics presupposes recogni- 
tion ami legitimation. 

Even so, “partial moves" are no sub- 
Milute for a break with u nten able illu- 
sions. What is more, any such break 
calls for a new national consensus, as 
was the case on the brink of Bonn's new 
O.slpolilik. 

Neither Israel nor the PLO has 
reached this point. Israel, us the 1 No- 
vember general election results have 
shown, is split into two camps each of 
which blocks the other. 

The PLO. as the Algiers conference 
has shown, is equally unable to adopt a 
new approach to its perennial enemy, 
with PLO leader Yasser Arafat saying 
the ball is now in America's court. 

Thai is the new minimum consensus 
based on an old strategy. The aim is to 
persuade as many countries as possible 
to recognise the new would-be state as 
soon as possible so as to mobilise inter- 
national pressure on isntcl. 

Thnt U unlikely to make 1«rnel readier 


to consider concessions, it is also unlike- 
ly to further the indispensable course of 
mutual recognition. 

Not even the panacea of an interna- 
tional conference can relieve the Israelis 
and the Palestinians of their toughest 
task, which is that each must understand 
the other's national dream (and trauma) 
and subordinate its own ambitions- to the 
dictates of realism. 

This cannot be accomplished from one 
day to the next, yet the (wo sides could 
demonstrate tomorrow how the process 
might proceed. 

The Israelis must stop treating the inti- 
fada, or Palestinian uprising, as though it 
were a mere police problem. They must 
appreciate that West Bank Palestinians 
Imve already moved a stage or two fur- 
ther than the PLO in Algiers. 

The occupied territories arc a “state in 
the making," The rebels j»re in the pro- 
cess of doing exactly what the Jews did 
when they campaigned against the British 
authorilicsin 1947/48. 

The PLO would do welt to follow Presi- 
dent Sadat's example. The Egyptian lender 
followed the dictates of ice-cold calcula- 
tion and flew to Israel with an olive branch 
in 1977, then came to pence terms with a 
right-wing Israeli government. 

Mr Arafat must convince Israel, not 
Malaysia, Madagascar and Bahrain, which 
have already recognised his "stale." 

Can he do so? All that can be said for 
sure is that time is no more on his side 
than it is on Israel’s. The Israelis cannot 
fight forever the most powerful political 
force in the 20th century, the force of na- 
tionalism. Yasser Arafat cannot, for that 
matter, rely on the “international tribunal” 
of history. History will take its time; a poli- 
tician's lifetime is still subject to the laws of 

bio, °sy. Josef Me 

{Siidileuuchc Zciiunp, Munich. 
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A lmost unnoticed, Spain and Portu- 
gal have signed an accession proto- 
col to the Western European Union 
(WEU). 

They will not become members of the 
WEU until next April when the parlia- 
ments of the seven, old and two new 
members have ratified the amendment 
to the 1954 treaty. 

But what is surprising is how little at- 
tention has been paid to the event. It is, 
after all. a matter of Western European 
defence cooperation. 

The October 1986 Reagan-Gorba- 
chov summit in Reykjavik reactivated a 
longstanding fear (hat Washington and 
Moscow might agree on u new interna- 
tional security system over the Euro- 
peans' heads. 

The establishment of what Alfred 
Dregger called a “European Security 
Union*' was styled a vital issue fur the 
Old World. 

Appeals of this kind have contributed 
toward progress in military cooperation 
between France nml the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. The documents setting 
up a joint Defence Council will shortly 
be ratified in Pun's and Bonn. 

In October 1987 the WEU approved 
a noteworthy "platform" on “European 
security interests" reaffirming Article 5 
of the 1954 treaty. 

By tfsc terms of this article WEU 
member-countries — Benelux, Britnin, 
France, Germany. Holy and, from next 
year, Spain and Portugal — undertake in 
the event of being a Hacked to provide 
all (he military nnd other aid and sup- 
port they can. 

They also note that European inte- 
gration will be unfinished as long as It 
docs not extend to security and defence. 1 

Btit there Is another side of the coin. 
The reactivation of the WEU that has 


The Western European Union 
gets two more members 


been envisaged for years has produced 
little in the way of organisational re- 
sults, and there are no signs of when and 
how that might change. 

The Europeans have yet to find a 
therapy to treat their defence shortcom- 
ings; all they have achieved is repealed 
attempts to jawbone their way to an im- 
provement. 

That is largely due to a crucial ques- 
tion to which no-onc knows the answer. 
It is how relations between a Western 
European defence community and Nnto 
might be defined. 

The common interest of ail partners 
in Nalo is in maintaining pence and free 
dom in view of the threat posed by the 
Soviet Union. .. . 

Since the 1960s, when America be 
came vulnerable to Soviet nuclear nt 
lack, the Western superpower has had a 
special interest in coming to an nrrnngc 
ment with Moscow. 

As a result Western Europe has been 
afraid lest American security might be 
decoupled from its own. That was why 
demands for u second, “European pil- 
lar" of Nuto (oak shape. 

it is doubtful whether □ balanced 
partnership would be possible within 
Nolo. A two-pillar structure would in- 
crease friction between America und 
Western Europe. 

The imbalance within Nalo may be 
fell to be a burden, but it does assure.. 
Washington of leadership of the West 
era alliance. 1 ’ 

The Europeans have felt extremely 
snug in the role of the chblr of Anted 


Jranffurler^llflememe 
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ca’s allies: less prepared to arrive at de- 
cisions but always ready to voice critic- 
ism. 

Above all. there ore no signs that 
Washington might be prepared to allow 
its “privileged relationship" with Mos- 
cow be upset more than it is at present 
hy Europenn objections. 

A “European Defence Union" is seen 
by some as offsetting an Ajuejicflb with 
drownl from Europe. ~ ' 
sequence of any such wi 
probably be fresh dlsp 



cooperation since the 
differences in politi 
military clout. 
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geographically and strategically, is in- 
creasingly losing ground. 

Britain continues to see itself ns an is- 
land and a special case. Economically it 
may have thrown in its lot with Europe, 
but militarily it banks on its “special re- 
lationship" with the United Slates as the 
guarantorof its security. 

The Federal Republic’s security 
stands and falls with the functioning of 
deterrence. Doubts as to the reliability 
of the American security guarantee can- 
not be appeased by the vague hope that 
Washington’s nuclear shield might be 
replaced by a European one. •! • 

So in this respect toq the two-pillar 
theory is misleading. it is a matter of 
keeping order in a European-cum- 
Atlantic house. ' 

Whether it needs a fresh pillar is 
doubtful. What is sure is that the exist- 
ing structure will be in jeopardy unless 
joint efforts, are undertaken by those 
f^gtunl 1 ^ /*"V» 

Gunther Nomieiunacher 
(Frankfurter Alfgemernc Zeliuog 
fdr Deutschland, 19 November 1988) 
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■ KRISTALLNACHT COMMEMORATION 

Bundestag speech leaves a 
political career in tatters 


The Bundestag Speaker, Philipp Jen- 
ninger, quickly resigned after (he extent 
of the condemnation of his. speech in 
parliament this month to mark the 50th 
nnnivcrsHry of Heichskristallnachi in 
1938 became apparent. His speech 
caused some members lo walk out. 
There were two principal objections. 
The first was that Jcnningcr, who is not 
regarded ns a grout speaker, did not 
make it clear that certain passages were 
quotations from (he Na/.i era and not 
his opinion. As one observer succinctly 
put it, the quotation marks could not he 
beard. The second was- time (lie speech 
was more of a historical 1 realise about a 
national fnscinntion with Hitler instead 
of an expression of sorrow nt a black 
event in recent history. This analysis is 
by Eghurd Morbilz in (be Frankfurter 
Rundschau. The second article ap- 
peared in the llannorersche Allgemeine. 

W ords *»f ci insulation and comfort 
came Philipp Jenninger. s way only 
from sources outside parliament: Robert 
Kcmpncr, chief prosecutor at the Nurem- 
berg war crimes tribunal am 1 not a man 
who might be expected to say wlint he felt 
would be to ;» German Christian Demo- 
cratic politician’s liking. 

He failed to understand the hue and erv 
over the Bundestag Speaker's speech to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the Novem- 
ber 1938 Krisltillnuchi. when the Nazis 
stiiucil :i nnfiiiimuk* pucrnin »»f leu. Ml 
•"simps, homes and places of worship. 

Asked by a German journalist for his 
views, Mr Kempner, a lawyer who now 
lives in Switzerland, said spontaneously by 
telephone he felt the speech was good. 

It was not just good, no: “1 find the 
speech very good indeed." And he told a 
perplexed Herr Jenninger exactly that. 

Michael Fiirsl of the Central Council of 
Jews in Germany also fell there was no 
convincing reason why Herr Jenninger 
should resign as Speaker. Had he not told 
the truth? 

True, he had outlined what had hap- 
pened 50 years "with the utmost brutal- 
ity," but for the sake of young people alone 
that was surely something he must be per- 
mitted to do in all clarity. 

Fiirsl had certainty not expected a 
speech of mourning but un honest com- 
ing-to-terms with the dreadful events of 9 
November 1938. 

Strangely enough, people personally af- 
fected by the KristaUnadu , or at least 
those who were in a position to rend the 
entire speech in their own time, mainly 
rcacted'-enliroly hdifforenU)WtqfcHerr-*Jenr 
ningcr's audience in the Bundestag nhcl on 
TV. 

Those whose views were necessarily 
bused un extracts seen and heard on radio 
and TV after the uproar could only arrive 
nil he one conclusion. 

It was that the speech was a - catas- 
trophe ur, ns a leading representative of 
the. Gcrmnn Jewish community put it, a 
"stupendous rhetorical faux pas by an .un- 
believably decent man." •• 

Philipp Jenninger, who is well known in 
Bohn to be a poor public i speaker, had 
meant nothing but the best. . i 

The Bundestag commemorative cerem- 
ony was to his credit; the- course it* took 
was his undoing. . ... 

• • Remembering ithe superb -speech by 
President Richard vori.Welzsaqkeron the 
•40th anniversary, of VE pay, Herr Jen- 


ningcr ns the No. 2 in the hierarchy of state 
was determined to outdo himself nnd 
show he was not only un honest and hard- 
working Speaker but also n brilliant speak- 
cr. 

As soon ns he realised that he had over- 
stepped the mark and that nunc of his par- 
ty-political friends, not even Chancellor 
Kohl, were prepared to lift as much ns a 
finger in support of his continuing in of- 
fice, he chose to bite the bullet and resign. 

In his makeshift office in the fifth storey 
of a former Bonn hotel Herr Jenninger, a 
56-yenr-olil Swabian, began to draft his 
resignation. 

Desperate from failure and thunder- 
struck by the reaction, he decided to bring 
his political career to an end ami to resign 
from the Uuudesing as well as from the job 
of Speaker. 

it took level-headed parliamentarians, 
including S1*P Opposition leader Hans- 
Jnchcn Vogel, to persuade him not lo 
overreact. 

tie was persuaded with difficulty not tn 
resign as Ml* for .Nclnviibiseh Hull, where 
he polled 50.1 percent in 1987. 

Two floors below, Joseph Mucker, ad- 
ministrative head of tlie Bundestag, sat 
wondering whether the liasco might n»*t 
have been prevented. 

He is neither politically nor by virtue of 
his job responsible for what the Speaker 
and his advisers write. 

He had a copy of the speech on his desk 
at K a.m. on the fateful Thursday but as 
. pL ■adiiinuaU utl t^>n .al .tyuiukalug. 
he had other tilings to Un than to read the 
26-page manuscript for fatal errors of 
judgement. 

Besides, what could possibly go wrong 
in a speech prepared well in advance and 
dealing with historical events? 

Herr Biicker is hardly the man to whom 
Herr Jenninger would have turned for ad- 
vice. There was Thomas Gundelach, for 
instance, who was in charge of the Speak- 
er's office. 

All ihol Herr Biicker knew for sure late 
that nighi was that the man two floors 
above him didn’t deserve what was coming 
to him. 

But he had often seen that when some- 
one falls in politics no-one helps; many are 
only too happy to put in the boot. 

Was what was going on two floors 


above just a macabre final act to gain time 
for CDU nnd CSU managers to organise 
the reshuffle? 

Herr Biicker would not comment ex- 
cept to say was that glory cun fade fast. 

Surmise and speculation among jour- 
nalists waiting until long after midnight to 
see what would happen had long censed to 
concentrate on whether Herr Jenninger 
would have to go after four years nnd five 
days in office. 

They nil realised his position was unten- 
able the moment neither the Chancellor 
nor other CDU/CSU leadens found a 
word of sympathy for him. 

No-one tried to analyse his error of 
judgement or support him in any way. The 
effect was devastating. Politically Jcnning- 
cr was finished. 

All parties in the Bundestag sought 
merely to limit the domestic niul foreign 
policy damage effectively nnd with as little 
delay as possible. 

When rumour spread, mistakenly, (lint 
Herr Jenninger planned to claim in his re- 
signation note that he had hecn left in the 
lurch hy fellow- Chris linn Democrats, Ger- 
hard Rcddemami, a CDU member of the 
Bundestag's council of elders, impassively 
said: “That would be the wrung justifica- 
tion for the right move." 

Itcrr Rcddcmnnn mid his fellow-elders 
were already looking for a successor it* 
preside over the Bundestag for the rest nt 
its 1 1 ih legislative period nnd represent il 
in 1989, its 40th anniversary year. 

Philipp Jenninger. 56. would have been 
the man if he had not increasingly isolated 
himself He is a law graduate, tin experi- 
enced parliamentarian, an honest man and 
a reliable democrat whose personal integr- 
ity is undisputed. He is also incorruptible 
yet tolerant 

lie lends to be short -tempered. Many 
Mi’s remember when in March 1**76. as 
CDU. UbU paili.m\wnuoj Uimiw.v. ma- 
nager he tried to demolish an exhibition of 
provocative political posters hy Klaus 
Staeck at the Purlamenlarischc Gcsdls- 
ehaft. 

But he is not, and never has been, a la- 
tent rnscist or a covert anti-Semite. De- 
spite his disputes with the Greens, who at 
times inndc him hopping mad because it 
was fun to do so, he did a good job as 
Speaker. 

He swallowed many a deliberate provo- 
cation that would have mude one of his 
predecessors, the irascible Eugen Gerslen- 
maicr, explode. 

Jenninger may look as though he is easy 
going but he found it far from easy to stay 
cool, calm and collected, as he had to for 
Parliament’s sake. His close associates 
know how he often exploded. The last 


Speaker resigns quickly after 
his ‘error of judgment’ 


^TVundeafaa- Speaker Philipp tfenninger 
O deserves respect fdr not hanging on 
to his post and waiting until he was 
forced to quit." 

He realised he had made a serious 
mistake unforgivably in politics *- in 
falling to appreciate the effect of his 
words in the context in which they were 
spoken. ■ ! 

It is amazing how cvcT-prcsem the Na- 
zi era still Is, Other countries eye Ger- 
many keenly to see how its post-wpr 
democratic institutions nrc faring. • ■ 

: Words that can be spoken with im- 
punity in other countries are out of the 
question here. In German families young 
,and old arc still at loggerheads over who 
was to blame for the Third Reich's out- 
■rages. • 1 . ; ' 

; . There are still Germans- who feel i^ilr 
Ter was a good than (or would have beoq 



if he had only left the Jews alone) 6i* sim- 
ply refuse to believe what happened. 

Philipp Jenninger did not want to make 
the past out to have been harmless. He 
wanted to pillory it by suggesring whni 
Germans who were more or less active 
Nazi supporters may have felt. , 

He outlined from the Speaker's rostrum 
the views and ideas that had led to the 
downfall of the Weimar Republic and trig- 
gered the disaster of the -Third Reich. He 
raised the spectre of tHc past, find that was 
a mistake. Some people -may feel he is a 
scapegoat who has been sacrificed to ib- 
terhalional opinion. They are wrong) : • ■ ■ 
He was mistaken in the way in which he 
described the Germaii past. Wo Germans 
cannot afford a Bundestag Speaker, who 
makeij mistakes of this kind. . . * : . 

. 1 v • s i- • (^winovcrecbfe ADyMiiie^ 
l2Novwil^fi9RS> 


Oh, dear ... ex Speaker Jenninger. 

ll'fiiitu. Sm-ii Sintiiiij 

time wax over bickering about extensions 
to (lie Bundestag. 

These dispute were one of the reasons 
why lie began to increasingly mistrust even 
his feliow-Christiun Democrats and oilier 
leading Ml’s. 

As si man who is straightforward in both 
word anil deed, he evident ly failed to im- 
agine that the truth as he saw ii might 
prove fatal. 

Yet lie was right m stating, in ins inau- 
gural speech In the Bundestag tis Speaker 
in 1 984 that: “Nothing erodes the credibil- 
ity of politicians more mercilessly than hy- 
pocrisy." 

He certainly wasn't hypocritical when, 
on 10 November, he made his specs h in 
memory ul the victims ol the KnMullmu lit 

But be had lost all sense nt proportion 
anil failed in appreciate the IvcIihl’s evner- 
ntetf by- event* -which the Kussmn word 
■•pogrom" is inadequate to describe. 

The Kmtaltnudu pogrom and those 
that followed were not the usual propa- 
ganda campaigns ;utd excesses against eth- 
nic. religious and racial minorities known 
from history. They were state-organised 
murder. 

Everything that is to be said on the sub- 
ject in the name of und for the German 
people must be said with great sensitivity. 
Herr Jenninger knew this. He did his best. 
But it wasn't good enough. 

Realising this, he did not try in his resig- 
nation speech to the parliamentary party 
to shirk responsibility. 

He regretted having hurt the feelings of 
others, and he meant it, as he did in excus- 
ing critics who might not even want to un- 
derstand what he had meant. 

He has been a staunch supporter of re- 
conciliation with the Jews in Germany and 
in Israel and is an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of any kind of totalitarian rule. 

• This outlook is pardy due to the diffi- 
culties his ramiiy had during the Third 
R^ich^ especially, his father as an active 
'member oTOje Centre 'Party. 1 ; 

Philipp Jenninger resigned promptly 
and honourably,: without making excuses, 
which is more than can be said for many 
other former public figures who kepi tficlr 
; eyes open for fresh jobs even os they ettme 
4 Cropper. : 

He cho4c Id abide hy the axiom he hnd 
proclaimed when he took over as Speaker 
from 'Rainer Barzel: "We mustn’t preach 
standards other! then the ones wc our- 
selvds feel bouricj by” ; 1 

' Hc did so in the name arid with the rip- 
proval pf aU ; members of fhc, Bundestag, 
They would do wel) io heed them a£ ririim- 
pCaChabfy as Philipp Jojuiingcr, a man 
who ' ruined .[ills political ’ Career with u 
single speech arid Unhesitatingly accepted 

. EghardmrbiH , 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 12 November I?88) 
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EUROPE AFTER 1992 


Brussels goes on an offensive to allay 
growing fears of a trade fortress 






T he term "Fortress of Europe” has 
already become a Familiar expres- 
sion even though the thing it refers to, 
the formation of a Single European 
Murkct, docs not come into effect until 
the end of 1 092. 

The term is particularly common in 
America. It pinpoints fears that the 12 w 
member-states of the European Com- m 
munity intend erecting a huge trade bar- oj 
ricr round themselves. _ s \ 

The Soviet Union is also looking at j 
1992 suspiciously. Chancellor Helmut n , 

Kohl found that out when he saw Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachov in Moscow p 
Iasi month. t j 

The European Commission has gone s 
on the offensive to defend itself against n 
these suspicions. Commissioners ex- f( 

plain that sealing off the Community 
from trade outside Europe would not be 
in the best interests of the Community. ^ 

Brussels says that the Community's ; 
share in world trade, excluding trade 
between Community members, is as J 
great as that of Japan and the United 
States pul together. 

It points out that the Community is 
hound by Gatt rules and keeps to them. v 
The US Congress, on the oilier hand, 
revises trade legislation every eight ' 

vears or so. This means dial only by le- 1 
gal contortions can the administration * 
of the day put into practice Gait regul- 
ations that liave been agreed. ‘ 

Nevertheless it is obvious that the ( 

when frontier controls are dismantled, 
will increase trade between EC coun- | 
tries considerably at the cost of many 
trade links witli non-EC countries. 

The investment boom enlivening Eu- 
rope stems partly from the Japanese and 
Americans, who are pouring in the cash 
as a way of tackling the problem of 
1992. 

Japanese car and electronics com- 
panies are setting up production plant 
in the EC. But they are doing the same 
thing in America. 

Japanese cars “Made in Britain," for 
example, will reduce imports via the 
long sea route from Japan, but that has 
nothing to do with possible future EC 
restrictions on imports. 

Admittedly there is a special problem 
as regards Japanese cars. Italy, France 
and Britain apply differing, drastic im- 
port restrictions on vehicles from the 
Fur East, based in part on voluntary 
agreements with manufacturers and 
partly on the dubious use of a Gait es- 
cape clause. 

In the context of the Single European 
Market Brussels wants to do away with 
these national restrictions for a “maxi- 
mum market share" arrangement for 
Japanese cars which has yet to he nego- 
tiated. t 

This is not in conformity with Gatt 
rules, hut the Commission argues that 
Tokyo should concede at least u half 
market share to EC* manufacturers in its 
own domestic, automobile market. 
These manufacturers have taken a beat- 
ing from Mitsubishi, Toyota and, others 
in the EC itself, i 

Only manufacturers in Euope.of top 
quality cars, such, as Merccdc^-Bcnz, 
BMW and Jaguar,, have, beert able to 
make any kind of headway against Japa- 
nese visible and invisible restrictions on 
the Japanese domestic autombilc mar- 
ket. 


v': 

Then individual EC member states 
have national import restrictions on n 
whole series of “sensitive products," al- 
most all of them directed against Japan 
or East Bloc countries. The Commis- 
sion is of the view that these should be 
dismantled by 1993 at the Inicst or they 
must he replaced by Community quotas. 

As with all mule negotiations in the 
past this will involve dispute between 
the rather protectionist "original" EC 
states and the northern “free traders." 
and will end in a compromise being 
found. 

Gorhnchov'.s expressed concerns that 
ihc EC will cut itself off front the out- 
side world are not to be tnken seriously. 

'I he East Bloc countries have for thirty 
years mude a fuss about entering into 
normal relations with the Community. 

There are good rousons why trade be- 
tween the EC and the Comecon coun- 
tries is not greater than that between 
Switzerland and the Community. These 
reasons cannot be overcome ns easily as 
all that in the agreements several Com- 
ccon countries have planned with the 
EC: with few exceptions industrial pro- 
ducts from the Comecon countries are 
technically backward and so far their 
currencies have been non-convertablo. . 

Hungary was the first country to con- 
clude a trade agreement with the EC 
stales after it was decided to take up 
normal relations with Comecon coun- 
tries. In the Hungarian agreement, con- 
cluded in June, the EC committed itself 
to lifting gradually all existing national 
restrictions on Hungarian goods up to 
1995. 

Is this a concession to the East Bloc 
country that has gone furthest in dis- 
mantling its economic system to what is 
almost a capitalist economic order? 
When Czechoslovakia requested a simi- 
lar accommodation the ! 2 member 
stales said no. 

Between now and the EC summit in 
Rhodes in December. EC foreign minis- 
ters will clarify whether and with what 
means the Community should promote 
the perestroika process in the East Bloc 
countries as far as it is able to do so. 

London and Lisbon both want to fol- 


low a hands off policy and wait and see 
how the communist systems come along 
repairing their economics. 

Foreign Minister Hnns-Dietrich 
Genschcr leads the majority in the EC 
which does not shy away from a kind of 
development aid in the general interests 
of Europe. 

The Commission has until now repre- 
sented the view Mini "mutual economic 
advantages” must be observed in mak- 
ing concessions. This is a formula that 
the Comecon countries prefer to use. 

The Brussels Commission lakes the 
view ihut mutual advantage or "reci- 
procity" should continue to be the basic 
principle when there is still no interna- 
tional agreement. 

The Single European Market, for in- 
stance, raises the question concerning 
the freedom of action for banks and nlso 
consultancy firms from non-EC coun- 
tries. 

According to the Single European 
Market principle an EC hank or insur- 
ance company should be able to operate 
in all Cnmmunitv countries, without 


having to set up a branch office in each 
EC member stale. 

[hit in future would an American bank, 
which has set up a branch only in London 
or Luxembourg, have the same right? 

Bonn ami several other EC govern- 
ments are in favour ol a generous ap- 
proach here. The Commission points 
out in reply that in the USA itself a bank 

nor allowed niitomflilcnlly to npcrifre 
in all the federal states. 

Since Washington wants to push 
through international regulations gov- 
erning the service industries sector in 
the current “Uruguay Round" of Galt, 
the Community should hold back for a 
while rather than laying down all its 
cards on the table. 

It is a fortunate accident that the 
development of the Single European 
Market is taking place at the same time 
as the “Uruguay Round" in Gait, stimu- 
lated by President Reagan, and Gorba- 
chov’s perestroika in the East Bloc 
countries. 

Within the Gatt Round, for instance, 
there is discussion of the US demand 
that all subsidies to agriculture should 
be dismantled by the year 2000, a de- 
mand that is supported by many deve- 
loping countries. 

This is a demand that neither the EC 
states nor the European Free Trade As- 
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sociation (Efta) countries could accept 
in its totality. 

Nevertheless the Single European 
Market project calls for new financial 
arrangements in the Community, which 
makes essential a reform of EC agricul- 
tural policies. 

The actual goal, about which there 
can be compromise in the Gatt Round, 
is the relinquishment of “production 
and marketing promotion subsidies for 
agriculture" in the industrialised coun- 
tries. Reforms of EC agriculture policy, 
in place since February, are moving 
towards this goal in the long-term. 

The Single European Market is giving 
political clout to the main concern of re- 
gaining Industrial competitivity in high 
technology from the US anti Japan. The 
Americans and Japanese are in no way 
model Gatt partners. For this reason the 
Commission is striving not to make a gift 
of advantages within the future Single 
European Market to both of them. 

The Commission pursues a different 
line in relations with the six members of 
European Free Trade Association. The 
Commission points out that decisions 
about technical standards, rules of 
competition and macro-economic poli- 
cies, difficult enough, arc made by the 
1 2 member states in Brussels. 

The Commission points out to the Efta 
countries thnl they can participate in ev- 
erything on the grounds or “our free trade 
relations which have been in operation 
since 1 973." if the Efta countries make the 
necessary adjustments and introduce EC 
regulations into their legislation. 

The Commission says that there cun 
be consultations with Efta countries, an 
early exchange of ideas, a sympathetic 
ear to their views, but a genuine say in 
affairs cannot be conceded to them. 

The sum total of revolutionary 
changes, which will be carried out over 
the next few years, not only due to the 
Single European Market but also due to 
international circumstances, cannot be 
seen in detail even by experts in Brussels. 

Sealing off the European Community 
is unthinkable due to the free trade zone 
with the Efta countries and almost all the 
Mediterranean states, due to Gatt rules 
and EC obligations to the Third World. 

The Comecon nations were of little in- 
terest as trading partners until now. 
Should perestroika lead to a reduction in 
the military threat, it would be easier to re- 
duce CoCom (Coordinating Committee 
for East-West Trade Policy) restrictions 
applied by the West on the export of tech- 

i nology to the communist countries. -• 

| Bonn and several EC partners are 
striving to make the first steps in this di- 
rection as a stimulus for visible moves 
towards disarmament among the war- 
- saw Pact countries. Erich Hauser 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 9 November 1 9»S} 
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PERSPECTIVE 
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S ocialist and social democratic part- 
ies in Europe have accepted the in- 
evitability of a Europe without trade 
barriers from 1992. 

But it emerged at n meeting in Berlin 
that not all supported the goal of Euro- 
pean unity. 

Many of 21 parties suw that national 
achievements, whieh should otherwise 
demonstrate the success of their respec- 
tive policies, would he submerged in a 
greater Europe. 

They now regard the Single European 
Market as a future reality and they feel 
that assent is essential so each country 
can cut future policy to exact maximum 
advantage From the new- Europe. 

They tried to do this in several areas 
of social welfare, employment policies 
and environmental protection, although 
their ideas were not identical. 

All socialist parties from countries 


Parties of fRe“ 

i 

left accept 
the inevitable 

outside the European Community now 
have a problem. They all know that 
when the pull of the .Single {European 
Market is felt, they will have to adjust 
their legislation and economic systems 
to that of the European Community in 
order to remain competitive. . 

They certainly have no influence on 
the Single European Market. This has 
led some countries, even neutral Aus- 
tria, to consider applying for admission 
into the European Community, if only 
..jo gain ‘Special provisions for their na- 


The still-present legacy of 
the Last European War 


RHEn«lSCED^ ME^^ V 
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Jiqeal injKeaaMu.ducins jhejong negoti- ,,. - 
‘ atfons for admission. 

U is an open question whether it 
would be possible for a country such as 
Austria to be admitted to the Commun- 
ity. Would it be possible to restrict 
membership to the EC to the purely 
economic sphere in the face of EC adv- 
ances in political and military integra* 
tion? • ' 

It must be remembered that the EC. 
during its own lengthy development pro 5 ’.' 
cess to a Single European Market, hasj^.: 
hardly had any interest In including 1 newj 1 : j 
members with special political interests. 

‘ The socialist and social dfemocraU J g fi 
parlies have tried to bridge this in their£- , 
appeal .for closer cooperation biptweeJ) .j _ 
the EC and European Free Trade Assift 
\ ciation countries: But the pressure tp 4 
just remains on the noni-EC ebuntries: 1 • J-j 
'•• • (DdrTngesBjiiegoi, Berlin, 8 Novtmber 

■ . : X 


T wo world wars made iheir mark oil 
the first half of our century; their af- 
termath is still with us: t! 

Those who fought in and went 
through the First World War first re- 0 
ferred to it ax the Great War, then ns the 
World War. { 

What they had experienced was n war 
that transcended all conventional ulcus j 
of warfare as thought out and written up N 
by Clauscwit/. 

The concept of war was extended to j 
accommodate the Great War as con- 
temporaries had experienced it. But was j 
the 1914-18 war really a world war? , 

It would be more appropriate to refer 
to the last European war. The reasons t 
seem self-evident. The origins of the 
war lay in a clash between European 
powers. 

The war was waged on European bat- 
tlefields, and although a non-European 
great power, the United Stales, decided 
its outcome it was still a European war. 

Marshal Foch, the French comman- 
der-in-chief. stressed that it was not an 
American victory. 

While accepting US assistance he 
maliciously referred to it as “the auxil- 
iary forces of our friends.” whicli w as an 
accurate description the position. 

*“*The Americans may have been 
shipped over in continental Europe hut 
their forces were auxiliaries, and no 
more. 

The supreme commanders of the En- 
tente wanted to be on their own. Gener- 
al Pauon, the US commander, was un- 
able to gain acceptance. 

Yet despite this proviso the Great 
War was the "primal catastrophe" of our 
century, as George F. Kennan put it. It 
was a major worldwide conflict, a Euro- 
pean war that shook the entire world. 

Its causes were, in a nutshell, imperi- 
alism, nationalism and. competition. Be- 
tween them they put paid to a shaky sys- 
tem of European states. 

This is not a viewpoint that has mere- 
ly occurred to observers in retrospect. 
Back in January 1918 former Reich 
Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg wrote to Prince Max of Baden, 
later the last Imperial Chancellor: 

"The nations, can no l be absolved of 
their sins as long as mankind does not 
resolutely, turn its back on the circuin- 

uims m^replacS^SSW^li^^enSng 

else. 

“Imperialism, nationalism and econ- 
omic materialism, which have been the 
determining factors qf. the policies purs- 
ued by nil nations for the past genera- 
tion, set themselves targets the pursuit 
of whieh by each individual nation was 
only. possible at the expense of a general 
clash." 

interests clashed. Conflicts occurred. 
The German Reich, ruled since 1 888 by 
a coxcomb .of a Kaiser, was in the throes 
of becoming a major industrialised 
country, j • 

It, had grown stronger than its neigh- 
bours, who viewed the new Germany 
with mistrust. ■ 

. Conversely,: the Reioh.feU.lt was sur- 
rounded by great powens 1 that encircled 


and threatened it. Alliances were 
formed. France joined forces with Rus- 
sia, Germany with Austria. 

Political crises occurred, eight shortly 
before war broke out. War seemed de- 
sirable yet at the same time it was 
feared. 

The large-scale European war was 
triggered by a clash between Austria 
and Russia. Both were nervous and 
overreacted, partly because they rea- 
lised they could no longer cope with 
their domestic problems. 

The state was threatened from within. 
In this state of affairs common sense 
was no longer possible. 

As Tor Germany, the Kniser’s erratic 
behaviour had made its mark on foreign 
policy. He undermined all attempts to 
bring about changes in the political sys- 
tem. 

Germnny was increasingly mano- 
euvred into the position graphically de- 
scribed by Kurt Riezler, von Hcthmann- 
I lollwcg's secretary, in his diary. In July 
1914 the Reich was isolated. 

A month later the armies were mobi- 
lised and sent into battle, with Entente 
forces facing those of the Central Pow- 



Halleluja and on to war , . . elation In 1014. 
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But gone were the days when it was 
enough to send IDU.UdO hired mercena- 
ries under reliable leadership into bai- 
lie, as described by Voltaire in Candide. 

So were the days when peace and 
quiet were the citizen's bounden duty 

when iiis Miijfsivhad 1* ■**1 »* |* **"'-* . 

Tn Sept c nine r“i 9T4 FKc /fflfcs'ca nic fo 
treaty terms in London. They were, in- 
itially, Britain, France, Russia. Serbia 
and Japan. 

They were joined by Belgium and, in 
1917, the United States. 

Italy came into the war on the Allies' 
side in 1915-16, Rumania in 1916. 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Norway and Spain remained neutral 
throughout the war. 

The Allies faced the Central Powers 
Germany. Austria-Hungary. Turkey 
and, from 1915, Bulgaria. 

Major fronts 


flame-thrower, barrage bombardment. 
As recently as in October 1982 Adoir 
Heusingcr, Bundcswchr inspector-gen- 
eral from 1957 to 1961 and a First 
World War lieutenant and company 
commander, noted ill conversation that 
the changing face of war luid not been 
realised. 

There was only one weapon that real- 
ly worked: the rake of nine hi tie -gun tire. 
But technical development progressed 
as the war went on. 

Infantry was motorised, signals units 
modernised, tanks, gas. submarines am! 
battleships, fighters, bomber squadrons 
and airships joined the fray. 

The face of war changed entirely. On 
the home front too nationalism and im- 
perialism mobilised nation** to an un- 
precedented degree. ■■ 

Total war was the slogan. It was 
coined by Field-Marshal Ludcndorff. 
the "motor of the world war.” to quote 
his close associated Joachim von 
Stiilpnngcl. 

Yet despite this technical outlay (nu- 
val engagements, for instance) the initial 
German offensives ground to a halt and 
trench warfare reigned supreme from 
September 1914. 

The war of attrition, battles in which 
superior equipment was decisive, began 
in February 1916. The character of the 
war changed yet again. Verdun will al- 
ways remain a memorial to this mad- 


The major fronts were in Europe: the 
western and eastern fronts, the south 
(Italy), the south-east (Serbia. Rumania, 
Salonlki). 

Important secondary fronts were 
opened up when Turkey came into the 
war. They included the Caucasus, Iraq, 

J 

Gallipoli and the Dardanelles. - 

Warfare in the colonies was of no 
more than marginal importance. 

No-one knew what war would mean 
in the 20th century and what dimen- 
sions it would assume. The crises that 
preceded, it, [lie two Moroccan crises 
and the Balkan wars, had probably led 
. to mistaken assumptions where a future 
large-scale war was concerned. 

Total .mobilisation began, having 
been made .possible only by the degree 
oF industrialisation achieved. War 
moved Into new zones, changed its face, 
became a war of technology. ■ 

i Technology mobilised the world and 
was the hallmark of war on land, at sea 
and, for the first time, in the air. 

New weapons and foriris of warfare 
.Were developed: the machine-gun, the 


UVNi 

A further change was that the individ- 
ual soldier was increasingly relegated to 
a minor role. The unknown soldier, 
identifiable only by his dog tag, came in- 
to his own. 

Arnold Zweig entitled his 1935 novel 
Erzlehung vor Verdun (Education Be- 
fore Verdun). It educated a generation 
to kill and to die. 

... Jl!ft . JfcrBHUWPWW 'rt 

sought to change the course of ihc war, 
as Ludendorff put it. But they did so in 

vain. , i 

The Central Powers made n tempos 
ary breakthrough with offensives in Po- 
land, 1 Lithuania- and Latvia, but they 
failed to turn the tide. So did the 19L6 
campaign agaiihat Rumania. 

;. Britain's long-r&jige-iyival ..blockade 
'h of Germany - 'along a lino nlnning front 
Scot hind toJMorwny proved of great im- 
: po notice tor ihe course ot the war. v 1 < 

. v ,tn ,May 1 STtfthc Gentian navy brokfe 
off the sole yn^oj: naval battle iiftnfe 
: Skogerrak id avo(d destruction tt$..the 
superior British home fleet. | 

In 191 7 twoeveqts of crucial political 
importance occurred,- j 

In January the German, gove^ml* 
. declared total U-boat, war, wherd^uh 


— in early April — the United States 
declared war on Germany. 

It was the first major noii-Eurnpeiin 
power to enter the European fray. The 
United States eventually turned the scales 
in the Allies’ favour by virtue of its superi- 
ority in manpower and material. 

The second crucial occurrence in 
1917 was the Russian revolution. Soviet 
Russia prepared to enter the political 
fray, sued for peace and signed the 
Urest-Litovsk treaty 111 Mareli l*»is. 

Luck seemed to be tin Germany's side 
again, but the spring offensives were a 
failure. On 8 August the German fnuit 
was breached for the first lime . 

What then followed was a system ol ma- 
keshift. tactical arrangements. The su- 
preme command summoned the coumrx ' 
political lenders and sued for military 
bankruptcy, as Rudolf Morscy pul ii. 

The ageing Reich Chancellor. Count 
Herding, resigned. Ludcndorff, aroused 
from his lethargy, demanded peace and 
armistice terms. 

They were offered to the United 
States in early October. On 1 1 Novem- 
ber 1918 Matthias Erzbcrgcr signed the 
armistice agreement near Compiegne. 
The Inst European war, also known as 
the First World War. was over. 

Its repercussions shook the entire 
world. The Treaty of Versailles, far 
from resolving matters, sowed the seed 
of fresh conflict. 

In 1920 the United Stntes withdrew 
from European affairs. The countries of 
Europe were on their own once more 
and again began to mark out their 
spheres of Influence. 

Old slates vanished, new ones ap- 
peared. Multinational Austria-Hungary 
was, broken up and the Russian sphere 
of influence was limited.to the east. 

In South-East Europe a number of 

, , vvas 861 “P* 

The most Important Immediate con- 
sequences of the. 1.914-18 war ; were 
communism and fascism. 

In Germany .people were not pre- 
pared 10 accept the 1918 defeat Jn the 
last year of fighting the legend of betray- 
al„ttie stab-in- ihe-back legend, made Us 
appearance.. •; , 

■ The Weiriar Republic was not a satis- 
factory political system. That wqs why 
‘ 1933. marked a crucial turning- point ii? 

. German history. -I 

V A further war was heralded* pre- 
by a fresh explosion of German 
1 . power: The Second World War ended 
with The atomic bomb, adtjiug yet nn- 
I cither new, dimension to war.: 

‘ . £,.i .b <i ■ . . ^orstMuhhlsen 

t S'- i V3n- iwifclnl* dkff M* rk ur/Chriit undWali, 

I ! J..i ’• ,t; W- • r Boniyl I Npvembfr 1988) 
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■ TAKEOVERS 

Daimler-Benz venture into aerospace 
goes ahead in spite of doubts 


Dnlmler-Bctu, which is iilrcndy the big- 
gest single payer or (nx In Germany, is to 
become even bigger. Agreement has been 
reached with the government on terms Tor 
acquiring initially 30 per cent, and even- 
tually a mnjorlty holding, in the aero- 
space group MBB. Duinilcr-ilonz's turn- 
over, already 67 billion marks, will in- 
crease to 80 billion. There were several 
factors which held up the dcul: one was 
opposition on the grounds that the sheer 
size of (he new firm would produce both 
political anil social dangers; another was 


an issue of contmcrclnl monopoly; and 
another was MBB’s involvement in (he 
loss-making Airbus Industrie. Cartel of- 
fices both in Germany and (he EC have 
now given Ihego-nhcnd far Daimler-Benz 
to pay uboul 800 million mnrks for its 30 
per cunt share In MBB, which will give it 
a stake In Airbus. Under (he deni, (he 
government Is to mnko available about 
4.3 billion marks (o make good any losses 
the new group makes on Airbus through 
currency fluctuation* — civil aircraft arc 
paid for In dollars. This money is in addi- 


tion to state subsidies for Airbus. Daim- 
ler-Benz will also eventually be required 
to take over (he roughly 7 per cent gov- 
ernment holding in Airbus Industrie. 
MBB stands for Messerschmiu-BBIkow 
Blohnt. It wns formed following u series of 
post-war changes which swallowed some 
of the most illustrious names in German 
aviation: Messerschndu, Hoinkel, Fockc- 
Wulf and Junkers. 'Mils account of the la- 
test Dalmlor-Bcnz acquisition was writ- 
ten by llwe Vo rk At ter for the Cologne 
daily, the Kiilner Stadt-Anzelger. 


T here was tension in the air when the 
Stuttgart -based Daimler- Men/ su- 
pervisory board met at the beginning of 
the month. 

On the agenda wns a topic that hud 
been (lie subject of dogged discussion — 
before discussion stalled: a proposed 
takeover of Mcssersohniiti-Hdlkow- 
Blohm (MUR), the aerospace group. 

Around the table were I U representa- 
tives of the investors and lb workers 
representatives — plus the board’s 
chairman. Alfred Hcrrhausen, who is al- 
so head of Deutsche Bank. 

This lime, the tulks lasted nine and a 
half hours. Then Herrhausen and Ed* 
zard Reuter, the Daimler-Henz boss, 
appeared before the press to announce 
victory. 

The supervisory board had come out 
in favour of expanding the company, 
which is already G ermany’s largest in- 
dustrial undertaking. 

Herrhausen and Reuter said that 
takeover would take effect at the the be- 
ginning of next year. 

Never in Daimlcr-Uenz" 101 yeurs 
has there been a decision such as this 
that lias caused so much controversy 
both inside and outside the company. 

At least nine workers' representatives 
on the supervisory board were against 
the merger. They were led by the chair- 
man of the Daimler-Benz works coun- 
cils, Herbert Lucy. Another was Franz 
Steinkuhlcr, head of 1G Metall, the engi- 
neering workers union. 

Just how the sole woman on the 
board voted is uncertain. Princess 
Christine von Urach, representing 
Daimler-Benz executives, kept her 
opinion to herself. 

Nevertheless even if the 10 workers’ 
representatives had voted against the 
MBB merger they could not have pre- 
vented the move. The casting vote is 
held by the chairman. Herr Herrhausen. 

At (he same time thut the supervisory 
hoard was discussing the merger, the 
Bundestag wus debating it in Bonn. 

It is nut often that the leader of the 
Free Democrats, Count Otto Ltimbs- 
dorff, aitd Willi floss of the Cirecn Par- 
ly, agree. On this occasion they did -- in 
principle. 

l.nmhxdorff wus concerned about the 
social consequences. Moss, himself n 
former member of the Daimler-Henz su- 
pervisory board, compared the pro- 
posed merger with the amalgamation of 
the chemicals industry into the 10 Fnrb- 
cn complex in the 1 92<ls. 

The SPD Is strictly against the merg- 
er. And among the CDU and C’SU, only 
a few favour it. . 

The reasons for the opposition arc 
various, but easy to understand. There 
arc fears about the size of the merged 
organisation, nininly about the power 


such size would give. The Mercedes- 
Benz trade mark, the star, would be- 
come a symbol for an organisation dint 
controlled the armaments industry. 

The Stuttgart firm would be the pre- 
dominant supplier to the German armed 
forces. Everything would he in some 
part reliant on the group — the Torntulo 
aircraft, the planned European Fighter 
Aircraft, missiles, electronics. 

Central government would not only 
be placing orders hut also handing out 
subsidies to the merged organisation. 
The Bonn government, for instance, 
supports Airbus to the tune of 
DM15hu. This project will in future he 
under Daimler-Benz supervision. 

Daimler-Benz already lias an annual 
turnover of DN167bn. employs 360.001) 
and is by far and away the largest tax- 
payer in the Federal Republic. 

People worried about the merger are 
asking which puliiicians would J.uc in 
go against the wishes and demands of 
(his organisation? 

Then behind Daimler-Benz there is a 
financial institution whose influence on 
the German economy is enormous: the 
Deutsche Bank. 

All this does not faze Daimler-Benz 
boss Edzard Reuter. He “respects” the 
massive public criticisms of his manage- 
ment and industrial policies but, “I do 
not share them.” 

Reuter and his management continue 
unwaveringly on the course they de- 
cided on three and a half years ago, 
turning Daimler-Benz away from being 
a purely automobile company into a 
technology organisation. 

Daimler-Benz is a company rich in 
tradition and rich. It has been successful 
for decades, but hns cut only n modest 
figure in the industrial world. The new 
course will make the company one of 
the world's leading technical and indus- 
trial organisations by the turn of the 


century. The ear would still he the com- 
pany’s most important product, hut no 
longer the only one. New business ureas, 
particularly in aviation and space and 
inevitably in armaments, would limit the 
company’s dependence on the automo- 
bile, which Gottlieb Daimler and Carl 
Benz invented 1 00 years ago. 

The first cautious step in this direc- 
tion was made in February 1985. Daim- 
lor-Bcn/ bought up truck manufacturer 
MAN’s 50% share in Motorcn- und 
rurbincit- Union (MTU), which manu- 
factures large engines and propulsion 
units for aircraft, tanks and ships. Daim- 
ler-Benz already held the other 50% ol 
MTU equity. 

Just four weeks later the second, 
spectacular step was made. The es- 
tranged Dornicr family wanted to get 
out of the Dornicr company, deeply in- 
volved in aviation and space travel. 
Daimlei -Beit.: acted quickly. 

l.othar Spath. Prime Minister of Bad- 
cn-Wurneinberg. saw in it that the 
Daimler-Benz takeover went through 
without a hitch. At the lime there were 
others interested in Dornier. particular- 
ly the Mannesmann organisation in 
Diisseldorf. 

Daimler-Benz had hardly assimilated 
this second operation than the third 
came into view. In that same year, in 
1985, Mercedes took over the majority 
in the electrical engineering organisa- 
tion AEG, which had just come through 
the worst crisis in its history. 

Before steps were taken to merge 
with MBB, Daimler-Benz took up a 
small holding in the French armaments 
organisation Matra, just Five per cent of 
the equity. 

This was a clear indication that Reu- 
ter and his advisers would not be con- 
tent with just a national dimension to 
their organisation. 

He said: “The technology organisa- 


The Daimler-Benz empire 

No. of employers and shareholding (%) 


Daimler-Benz 
218 820 


80 % 




80500 


INDCX FUNK 
3314 



17 280 


Wow 30 % 


38 500 



100 0/0 ■ 53.5 % 


DOWNIER 


100 % 


Deutsche Airbus 
GmbH 


9 680 


Deutsche Airbus GmbH 
holds 37.9% of Airbus 
Industrie, the European 
concern. 


/ 



Refutes the criticism . . . Daimler- j 
Benz' Reuter. (Ph.»u>: ai*i • 


tion with the automobile nt its centre j 
will be a European project." He added: 
“The aviation and space travel ope ra- 
tion will go way beyond Europe and cun 
only be advanced on a worldwide 
scale." , 

But the change from a car manufac- 
turing company to n technology organi- 
sation has not been achieved without : 
problems. Not just because nf the acqtii- j 
sitions were the past three years the 
most turbulent Daimler-Benz has ever ; 


been through. 

Although previously it seemed (hat 
nothing could go wrong, the Mercedes 
arm of the organisation has been runn- 
ing into trouble in a number of arcus. 

Series production of the medium 
class cars turned into a fiasco, because 
this quality product had defects; the 
planned test track in Boxberg cantc to 
grief nt the hands of the Federal C'onsti - 
tutional Court; the European Commun- 
ity did not go along with plans to subsi- 
dise the new assembly plant at Rustait: 
and there were squabbles among the 
members of the board of management. 

Professor Werner Brcitschwcrdi. 
head of the group until August 1986, 
had to go. He was a sound, pleasant 
technician, who no longer had control 
over the organisation. 

Edzard Reuter’s chance had come. 
He had for a long lime been in the back- 
ground pulling the strings, but he whs 
careful not to blemish his reputation by 
making a bid for the top job. 

Reuter’s father was the former Mayor 
of Berlin, Ernst Reuter. Son Edznrd 
carries an SPD membership card, but he 
is a charismatic manager and has never 
been active in the party. 

He is on record as having said that an 
industrial undertaking cannot be ma- 
naged from a social democratic or 
Christian democratic point' of view but 
only well or badly. 

Edzard Reutet, 60, rutts the Daimler 
empire together with his deputy WeriWr 
Niefer. At first glance Niefer is the op- 
posite to Reuter. 

He is n Swabian, n man of action ivho 
has the nick-name “Mr Mercedes." Re Is 
the kind of person who, under his pin- 
stripped suit, has his sleeves rolled up to 
give a hand at the workbench. 

Reuter and Niefer htivc been de- 
scribed as the "brains and the brawn" or 
“the head and the hand" of the organisa- 
tion. * ' j 

Reuter and Niefer have enormous ; 
tasks before them. The organisatlorii 
hastily created through acquisitions, # . 
not yet an effective single unit. A 'coo- 1 
glomeration of • high-tech companies 1,1 
does not. make a technology organ is*- 
tion. • ' . jr 

Then the traditional car business is:ln 
Continued dm page 7 1 f -i : 
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Surprise pick-up in investment brings 
back memories of the heady 1970s 


J ust a year ago, when the economic 
forecasts for 1988 were made, a 
two-pcr-ccnt investment growth rate 
was the most that was expected. 

In mid- 1 988 the employer-oriented 
German Economic Institute (I W) was 
still complaining that low investment 
was the Achilles heel of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany us im industrial loca- 
tion. 

Investment was sluggish, the institute 
argued, because “there is a lack of posi- 
tive expectations nf the future and of a 
sound system of incentives." 

Now. not six months later, the Con- 
federation of Germany Industry (RDI) 
says: “The signs of a recovery in invest- 
ment are unmistakable. There has been 
a striking change in entrepreneurial sen- 
timent. 


DIEttZEIT 


Their expectations of business, pesx- 
itnsiic in the New Year, are steadily tak- 
ing a turn for the boner. - ’ 

This Midden change is particularly 
surprising in its extent. After the stock 
exchange crash a year ago hopes «>f a i e- 
s peel able growth rale, let alone ol high- 
er investment, plummeted. 

Who was going to order new plant 
and equipment when the sales prospects 
for the goods they would produce were 
deteriorating 

‘I he German Banking Association 
cautiously indicated the change in Au- 
gust. saying: 


“The deep sense of insecurity that be- 
fell the readiness of business to invest 
after the stock market turbulence of au- 
tumn last year seems to have been dis- 
pelled." 

In October, on the anniversary of the 
stock market crash. Olio Schlecht. slate 
secretary at the Economic Affairs Min- 
istry in Bonn, could say with an easy 
conscience: “It has all been different 
from what we were expecting/’ 

Since early summer, if not earlier, 
there has been nothing less than a wave 
of economic and industrial investment 
in the Federal Republic. 

Tile Bundesbank has noted un “in- 
crease in demand by leaps and bounds'' 
for capital goods and inferred a “grow- 
ing readiness to invest mi the pari of 
domestic companies.” 

Even the construction industry, 
winch seemed set lot stagnation in the 
New Year, is benefiting handsomely 
Irom this sudden spate ol business ac- 
tivity. 

In the first halt nt loss German firms 
invested DM 1 3s.5bn. or 12.5 per cent 
more than in the corresponding period 
lust year, while investment in const ruc- 
tion was up 1 5 per cent. 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective information is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

Aussenpolitik, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives, you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p8ip. 

Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obli- 
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The autumn review nf the economic 
outlook by the country’s five leading 
economic reseurch institutes expects in- 
vestment to be up by over five per cent 
for the year ns a whole. 

Thut is not the end of the good news. 
A survey of 15,000 companies by the 
Standing Conference nf German Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry (DIHT) 
arrived in mid- October at the encourag- 
ing conclusion that: 

T he clear improvement in readiness 
to invest that has occurred in the course 
uf 1988 will euminuc in the year 
ahead.” 

On closer scrutiny this will be seen as 
the reversal of a long-term ireml. Not 
since the mid- 196 1 Is has there been 
such a substantial increase in overall 
gross investment as in the first six 
months of [98 k ( f ( per cent, including 
the public sector). 

Nominal increases of five per cent 
per annum have been the pick of the 
puck tor about 20 years. In real, itifhi- 
i inn-adjusted terms investment lias even 
been known in decline, as in l'*S5. 

By international standards the per- 
formance of Gentian industry was un- 
spectacular. l-or the past live years, the 
Wesnlcuischc l unileshunk recently not- 
ed. “the dynamism nf ins est incut has 
been decidcdlv lower than in most other 


countries. 

Not only Japan mid the United Slates 
hail better truck records. So did Britain, 
bib "T Spam 

Poor business was not the reason why 
German industry was reluctant to in- 
vest. Profits have broken one record af- 
ter another Kir years, while wages and 
salaries have lagged well behind them. 

Yet German entrepreneurs preferred 
to invest in securities. They wctc less 
risky — and usually more profitable — 
than plant and equipment. 

Besides, since the early 1980s Ger- 
man capital has increasingly been in- 
vested abroad, mainly to do the growing 
international division of labour justice. 

In 1986 direct investment abroad by 
German firms totalled DM29bn, or 
twice the (982 figure. 

Heated debate in recent months as to 
the standing of the Federal Republic as 
an industrial location seems to have 


Continued from page 6 


need of financial support. In the past few 
months the competition in Munich, BMW, 
has pulled ahead of Mercedes in Stuttgurt 
with new models. Confidently Edzard 
Reuter said:. "We shall reply. Just wait a 
little. We have rolled up our sleeves." 

That is necessary for undivided admira- 
tion for the Stuttgart organisation is no 
: longer a mutter of course, not even in 
Stuttgart. ' : 

. When the builders of the new Daimler 
administrative building in Molulngen, a 
Stuttgart suburb/ placed d particularly 
i large and obtrusive Mercedes star oyer fhc 
headquarters, there was considerable loqn! 
, protqsf . . , - f 

; Edzard Reuter acted sensitively. He 
I look a close look at. die star and ordered 
! the installation of a dimmer which made it 
j possible to regulate its luminosity. Hie 
| Mercedes star jts now shining not quju? so 
brightly, ! ,/. . ! ’ 

; . Ifwi Yorkojier 
, ' ■ (KtilhcrSudl-Anrdgrr, 
■ Cplogqu, L 5 November 1 988) 


persuaded decision-makers thnt invest- 
ment conditions here are none too bad. 

Irrational arguments ranging from ac- 
cusations of political uncertainty and 
red tape and fears of social unrest seem 
in particular suddenly to have been for- 
gotten. Investment is considered worth- 
while once more. 

The crucial factor in this change of 
mind has been that profit expectations 
have improved yet again. In July the 
Drcsdncr Bank forecast n further 5.5-per- 
ccnt increase in earnings from entrepren- 
eurial activity nnd assets this year. 

That would step up the puce of an im- 
pressive improvement in profits mi.h- 
inincd since 1982. 

Profits arc an essentia! but not the 
sole or sufficient prerequisite for invest- 
ment. As long ax output cun lie in- 
creased using existing machinery, as was 
the case (or years, investment in pium 
and equipment makes little sense. 

Yet here loo the current conditions 
are virtually ideal. The HDI. which can- 
not be suspected of pamiing die picture 
in too rosy terms, wtys: 

"Capacity utilisation lias reached a 
peak in the growth cycle that lias been 
sustained since 19N2." 

Ilans-Giintlier Siisserol the Econom- 
ic Affairs Ministry says the last time the 
figures were as encouraging as they are 
today wav ja the eai ly 1 9 70s. 

In l‘*'M capacity utilisation in in.itm 
lacliiriiig imlustiv was 8V. I per cent In 
1**79 it was 8-1.7, in September f'S.s 
87.4 per cent. 

So manufacturers who want to step up 
product mu will m litany cases base no 
choice bin to invest in new m;u. In tiers and 
may even have to (tire extra stall 

I here is a lurilier argument jimuisi 
ploughing prntits back into the Imimiicns 
that no longer applies. Interest mk. 
have declined to a level at which invest- 
ing m .securities is no fo tiger tlte host 
bet; productive investment now seems 
likely to net a higher return. 

“At all events," Herr Su.sxer says. The 
interest earned on capital invest merit is 
higher once more Ulan the real return 
on honds ami other debt instruments." 

As long ago as in mid-l9$ft the iW 
announced that investment was worth- 
while once more — due to lower interest 
rates and higher profits. 

But potential investors were chary of 
risking their cash and have only lately- 
developed a taste for capital investment. 

This may be due to a realisation that 
investment is a sound preparation for 
the European internal market. That 
would certainly seem to be indicated by 
the findings of the DIHT survey. 

Alongside cutting costs, product in- 
novation is the second major motive for 
investment in what will now be 1989. 
Then comes capacity expansion, fol- 
lowed by environmental protection. 

This success story still bos one major : 
drawback: continued high unemploy- 
mwu jj^e DIHT concludes Trom its’ 
findings thiit there is a ray of hope for 
the labour market. 

Thirteen per cent of companies, 
polled planned to hire extra sraff next 
year, while 72 percent said they would 
he maintaining present staff levels. 

“There; have not been such high figures 
since the ifenrly 19805,” the DIHT says. 

Yet the labour supply Is on the in- 
j creasy too, due in part tp ethnic Gorman 
! migrants from Eas|erh and South-East- 
ern Europe. As a result tUc unexpected 
increase in SnVetttmcrtk is ifnlikely to be: 
enough to. bring abtfiit ariy substantial! 
change in employment trends. ’ 

Even if there were.l 50.000 more jobs; 
: at the enp of December lhait'a year ago,. 
; the number of people put Of work would [ 
• be just as high: Khus-Peiet Schmid J 

•v . {jj}t9ZaU.Baanfa|ujrj}. 11. November 198b) 
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W omen are more stable, tougher, 
more stress-resistant and less 
touchy than they used to be. 

These days, companies expect wom- 
en not only to occupy management po- 
sitions. hut also to be the trendsetters in 
a new style of management: a coopera- 
tive, overall, intuitive approach which, 
it is hoped, will be the key to success. 

The impression at the Women und 
Business in the 1 990s congress ill Berlin 
was that women are increasingly in de- 
mand in mnnngcmnt. 

“Business needs more women's 
know-how," said KUtus Murniunn, pre- 
sident of the Federal Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

As Germany developed from an In- 
dustrial to n communication society 
qualities that used to he belittled as “ty- 
pical of women," such us knowledge of 
human nature, versatility, flexibility and 
a ready ability to make contacts, were 
.suddenly being reappraised as strong 
points. 

Teamwork, staff motivation and an 
ability to grasp the overull context 
would he more crucial than ever in ma- 
nagement tomorrow and men had yet to 
learn this “gentle style of leadership.'* 

The low percentage or Women in ma- 
nagement whs "a waste of leadership 
potential the economy cannot afford.” 
Herr Munnnnn said. 

There are other, less exulted reasons 
for the trend toward women. A survey 
by the Prognos market research insti- 
tute, Basle, forecasts that by the year 
2000 nil extra 550,1 Mill managerial staff 
will he needed in German companies. 

The low birth-rate years will mean 
lhat there will not be enough mule 
school leavers to meet the demand. By 
the end of the century, there will be 44u 
per cent fewer 20- to 29-year-olds and 
30 per cent. fewer university graduates 
than now. 

This, said Bonn Family Affairs Minis- 
ter Rita Siissmuth, was a gap lhat could 
only be bridged “if women are groomed 
to become managers. " That meant that 
business — and society in general — 
would need to consider ways oF recon- 
ciling the interests of career and family. 

“To confront women with a choice 
between children or u career is to set li- 
mits to the future." she told the con- 
gress. 

Reality is still remote from these vi- 
sions of the future. Fifty-three per cent 
of women in Germany may work for a 
living, as against 46 per cent in the early 
1970s, but by international standards 
that is none coo impressive. 

In the United States 10 per cent more 
women are employed. In Sweden the fi- 
gure is 25 percent higher. 

What is more, nearly yf) per cent of 
working women in the Federal Republic 
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have part-time jobs. They mainly do po- 
orly-paid jobs with poor career pro- 
spects — in textiles or (he health service, 
for instance. When jobs are axed theirs 
are the first to go. 

The difference between men and 
women is even more striking higher up 
the career ladder. Forty per cent ol 
working Germans arc women yet in ma- 
nage incnl they make up a mere Tour per 
cent ami in company boardrooms less 
than one per cent. There sire 2,000 
women among the 52.000 people in 
West German manage mem. 

University professors in the senior C 
4 grade arc 98-pcr-ecni men. liven in 
the trade unions, Chrisiiuiic Bret/, of the 
Berlin executive nt the l)GH, Ger- 
many's Diisseldorf-based trade union 
confederation, "women are as umlcr- 
ic presented at the top as they arc in in- 
dustrial management." 

Here loo, other countries have a bet- 
ter track record. In the United Slates, 
where quotas apply and fines are im- 
posed on employers who don't hire the 
mandatory percentage, 37 per cent of 
in image rial sialf are women. 

I -veil in neighbouring France, which 
is hardly a byword for women's libera- 
tion in eycryday life, one manager in, 12 
is a wujilaii. 

Why is it that women in the Federal 
Republic seldom make it to the top in 
their careers? Does social prejudice 
keep them out? Or do they lack the 
qualifications and the determination to 
make good? 

Qualification can no longer count 
against them. Sixty-three per cent of 
working women have learnt a trade or 
profession, und their numbers arc in- 
creasing. There is little to choose be- 
tween the sexes among the young in this 
respect. 

Thirty-five per cent of economics, 
business studies and law students arc 
women and their grades are. on average, 
better than those of their male counter- 
parts. 

Yei. coincidence or not. when it be- 
came clear (hat only women applicants 
had the qualifications required for ap- 
pointments to the bench, standards 


were lowered to enahlc men to continue 
to qualify us judges. 

Women seem to have no lack of de- 
termination to make good either. In n 
survey carried out by a Munich market 
research institute for lirigiiic, a mnss- 
eircuiaiion women's magazine. 70 per 
cent of men and women said having 
children was their main aim in life. 

Yet only 12 per cent of women fell 
children, housework and the church (in 
German the three Ks, a traditional triad 
of women's role in life) were enough to 
keep them busy and satisfied for life. 

Yet there simply aren't enough 
creches or kindergartens. There aren't 
enough further training facilities .suit- 
able Tor women who have given up work 
for a while to have children. 

Women can still feel sure they arc go- 
ing to have such difficulty in finding a 
job once the children are at school that 
many eventually decide either (o have 
no children at ail or at least to have few- 
er of (hem. 

The resistance they face on the way to 
the top is subtle and persistent.* Women 
may have gained in importance as work- 
ers ami consumers." said sociologist 
Camilla Krebsbaeh-Gnatli. but that 
must not lv mistaken for equal rights." 

She used to be a member ol the re- 
search staff ot the Bat telle Institute. 
Frankfurt, ami now works in project 
management at the Bank fiir Gcmein- 
wirischaft. 

As tong as politics anil industry did 
not show the courage women had al- 
ready shown and failed to change the 
framework conditions, she said, the si- 
tuation would not change substantially 
in the 1990s. 

Resistance to women in senior ma- 
nagement unsurprisingly comes mainly 
from male-dominated senior manage- 
ment itself. 

One speaker noted lhat applicants for 
management jobs were preferred to 
have .straightforward careers, with no 
kinks in their curriculum vitae. Few 
women could comply with this require- 
ment. and lateral entry was frowned on. 

“Power is the crux of the matter,” said 
Carols von Braun, commissioner for 
women's affairs to the Berlin Senate and 
organiser of the congress. “Women will 
only be given career training for as long 
as men feci it is useful for them to be 
trained.” 

Men were simply afraid of losing 


their job and status, afraid of being a fai- 
lure, Frankfurt management consultant 
Winfried Bauer told the almost all-fe- 
male congress. 

They were opposed to changes that 
might jeopardise their position, which 
was why mediocrity and routine had 
come to the fore in German firms, and 
as long as the handful of women at the 
top behaved like men this vicious circle 
would continue to operate. 

Herr Bauer was not alone at the Ber- 
lin congress in calling for “greater cou- 
rage to be feminine,” or, to use a slogan 
that makes sense in English, for “wom- 
en’s pride." 

This is a conflict many w'oincn — es- 
pecially women who might be in a posi- 
tion to do so — no longer want to be 
burdened with. 

It is no coincidence that one new firm 
in three is set up by a woman and that 
nearly one self-employed person in four 
is a woman. 

Even in the United Stales, where 
strictly enforced quotas had ensured 
that the percentage of women in ma- 
nagement had increased substantially of 
late, ninny women were now going it 
alone, said sociologist Arianc Bcriluiin- 
Antal. 

A quantitative increase ill the number 
of women in management was not en- 
ough. Qualitative changes were also 
needed in many respects. 

In the final analysis times arc chang- 
ing. Women’s political influence — as 
voters — is steadily increasing, and u 
foreseeable shortage of qualified ma- 
nagement trainees will force the busi- 
ness community to nMhink. 

In Switzerland it has already done so. 
Three years ago an Action not Words 
campaign was launched to help women 
qualify and gain promotion. Fifty Swiss 
firms nre now affiliated 

A similar project was launched in the 
Federal Republic at the beginning of 
September, but until its work has any ef- 
fect the “weaker sex” seem sure to have 
to fend for themselves. 

“Find yourself a mentor,” said the 
personnel director of a Swiss bank. Frau 
Krebsbach-Gnath called on women to 
set up networks to counteract the influ- 
ence of the old boys’ network. 

Yet in the final analysis men must al- 
so be prepared to accept the idea of 
change. “As long as we fail to interest 
men in attending our congress we will 
fail to interest them in what interests 
us." 

A quick look at the floor clearly indi- 
cated the status quo. There were about 

400 women present but’ only a token 25 

men - Margarita Chian 

(Rhclnlschcr Mcrkur/Chrisi uml Well. 

Bonn, 11 November 1988) 
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Kopernikus ready to set 
up post office in space 



One, two, three, four, teBtlng. Kopernikus’ antenna system being tested in a 
special dust-free chamber. (i i ii,n» an \ j 



G ermany's first all-German telecom 
satellite. Kopernikus, is ready for 
launching. 

It is in a dust-free chamber at the Er- 
no division of Messerschmitt<-Bolkow- 
iifohm, the aerospace group, in Bremen 
(Copernicus was a Prussian ntrnnunicr 
who lived from 1473 to 1 543). 

It has taken over 4(H) rocket and te- 
lecom specialists nearly five years to 
complete the first eapsule of a lliree -sa- 
tellite space telecom system in the 
DM1 bn project. 

Kopernikus is scheduled to he put in- 
to orbit next spring by a new version of 
the Arianc 4 European launcher rocket. 

The Bmnle.spost has decided In use 
the latest salellile technology in space to 
improve telecommunications in Ger- 
many ami West Berlin. 

The DFS- Kopernikus telecom system 
(DFS stands for Deutsvhcr I'ernincUie- 
SaieUit, or German telecom satellite) 
will improve existing telecom links and 
make it possible to offer new services. 

New, flexible and comprehensive te- 
lecom links will connect all localities in 
the Federal Republic. What is more, 
they will include full telecom services to 


present, using cable and directional ra- 
dio through the East Germany. 

Bundesposr spokesman Giinther 
Bruchiniilicr says the DM8QUm-plus sa- 
tellite system (not including launching 
costs) will be an all-rounder. 

During an active life of an estimated 
10 years it will relay not only telephone, 
telex and other Uundcsposl telecom ser- 
vices to and from West Berlin; It will al- 
so relay TV programmes, commercial 
data ami :m experimental new frequen- 
cy. 

The system consists of two parts, the 
space segment and the ground segment. 
The space segment will comprise three 
identical satellites. 

Two of them will appear to hover in 
geostationary orhit above the equator; 
the third will he kept in reserve on terra 
firma. 

DFS I will lie launched by Arianc 4, 
the European launcher rocket; DI S 2, 
its identical twin, will be launched at the 
end of next year. 

It will serve as an immediately avail- 
able substitute for DFS I and add swill 
extra capacity in the entire system il 
needed. Each launching will cost about 
DM I mini. 

Kupennkm . says DFS project manag- 
er Helmut Mahuci of Siemens, the com- 
pany leading the nianulaciunng consul - 
Hum. is a significant milestone m tele- 
communications within the Federal Re- 


Each of the three satellites runs on 
roughly 1,500 wails and in I lie I2/J4, 
I|/I4 and 20/30 gigahertz frequency 
ranges. 

Power is generated by 19,656 solar 
cells on twin generator panels with a 
wingspan ol 15.40 metres (5t)ft bin) and 
facing the Sun. 

While the salellile is not hieing die 
Sun power will be supplied by twin hut- 
icrics .in board the satellite. 

Each salellile will incorporate I 1 ac- 
me transponder* in relay the various 
Jain. Five will relay I V programmes to 
and front cable networks, with each 
trnnspondci designed to bundle one ot 
two programmes. 


the DFVI.Il aerospace research esta- 
blishment. 

Dieter Reck, deputy project manag- 
er at MHll-Erno. breathes a sigh of re- 
lief. “Kopernikus." he says, “is now in 
the dust-free clean mum in Bremen 
and needs only to be pin tin < nigh 5in.il 
tests." 

DFS I. weighing I 4 |. nines, will 
then be vacuum-packed lor sat civ • 
sake. 

After blast -oil the satellite will 
parale I rc.un the Aiiaiie rocket .n an al- 
titude of 2(l(ikiu f 1 22 ^ miles). b\ wind; 
lime its 4.15 metres ( l| fi «>mi will b- 
travelling in an elliptical orbit 

It will lake r«u g hi v 21 d.ivs tn jm*i- 


and from West Berlin without, as ui public. 



Germany? How does 
Germany view the World? > iKoWft* 




You will find the answers to these questions : i 

!„ hie um -r j.i . 


in DIE WELT, Germany’s independent 
naiidna) quali ty and economic daily 
newspaper." ‘ 


■ • '■ r: 


A SCI Sprier Vnltff AU. Dll: WELf. Fonfech 31158 30. 1) MOO ) Umbuig 36 



1 \vn Lraiispumlerc w ill handle the 
iw . • iimi'.iT'. i il l u:t iwrs-Ml d'.-.igiuM 
to handle a farce quantity of digitalised 
data al a -peed of up to two megabit cs 
per second. 

The commercial data relayed will 
consist largely of data lo and from 
large-scale computers and video confer- 
ence relays. 

Three transponders will handle the 
so-called Berlin section, including one 
in relay radio and TV programmes be- 
tween the Federal Republic and West 
Berlin. Two TV programmes can be rel- 
ayed simultaneously. 

The other two Berlin transponders 
will relay up to 2,0UU telephone calls 
and other postal telecom services such 
as telex and telefax. 


New ground 




The Bundcspost will break new 
ground with what it has dubbed the 
technology transponder, which will han- 
dle telecommunications in the as yet un- 
cased 20-30 gjgrtjpftz range. . . r . . .ro 

On the ground n total of 34 ground 
stations will maintain links between sa- 
tellite and users, electronically, amplify- 
ing weak signals received from the satel- 
lite and relaying them via cable or 1 
.. Bundcspost- directional radio to their 
destination.; : ! • ' 

;; The Koper idled* system will include 
; ; t he.. Use \ of -proposed mobi (e grou nd 
;i 1 station^ insure greater flexibility. 

| Two cenisal 1 ground . stations with; 
transmission ' and reception aerials I S 
nnd 11 metres (59; and 36ft) in diameter 
are in Usihgen#g'e£r Frankfurt ant Main,; 
and in West -Berlin! 

... The OberpfaFFenhqfen, f MuniohJ 
GSOG^b^groqndspace operations oen- 
t ret -wlU^iflbm tor and c ontrol the stdeF 
liie fronr take-off until it trenches its Ifdal 
orbital position. The GSOC is; run by 


iron at the prescribed .iltiiuik <•! 
i ■•light*, tr* n«'"l in * v 2 2 si"» trot. ; 
a further 61 days t«» be pm ihnnieli it v 
functional paces. 

So it will he roughly ihTce months 
before it is available for initial services 
including Berlin services uml TV relay 

About two months later the so- 
called technology transponder will be 
taken into service in the 2(1-30 giga- 
hertz range. 

The commercial data network will 
not be fully operational from the users' 
viewpoint until 275 day- after launch- 
ing. 

DFVLR's Hnns-Leo Richter in 
Porz-Wahn, Cologne, says what at first 
glance seems to be a heavy investment 
in the satellite system is sensibly in- 
vested. 

•‘Kopernikus," he says, “reflects the 
high performance of the German te- 
lecom and aerospace industries. A fu- 
ture-oriented telecom system is indis- 
pensable If our modern industrial so- 
ciety is to stay competitive." • 

The Bundespost awarded the contract 
to develop and manufacture this nil- Ger- 
man satellite system :in 1 983. It went to a 
consortium led by Siemens of Munich:' 

Other members are ANT of Back- 
nang, Messers chm it t-Biilkow-Blohm 
und Erho, Standard Elektrik Loren* 
and a number of suppliers. 

ANT and MBB-Erno are in charge 
of satellite development and construc- 
tion, with which a highly qualified staff 
of about 400 specialists are associated. 

. Bundcsposl Minister 1 Christian 
SchwafX'-S chilling is working on the as- 
sumption thnt everything will go abend 
as planned. ' ' 

; “From mid*! 989 it will be the first 
Oermafi. post office in outer space," he 
Says, fit may never have, n visitor btifit 
will have thousands of customers." ; . 

■ : ’•'.• * * i ■’ Joe^enWagner • 

(Khcinhchor Mdikui'/Clirlst unit Vydi,! 
• . •“ - • • ' .Bonn, 1 1 'November luBS) 
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Festival with Japanese touch 
and a scoreless draw 





T he Hof Film Festival, traditionally a 
show-window for the latest from 
the German Hint industry and special in- 
ternational productions, included this 
year a workshop mi the little known 
Japanese director Seijun Suzuki. 

Suzuki was horn in Tokyo in 1923. 
Some of his films have been shown out- 
side Japan before in film museums mid 
at special festivals. J lc acquired the rep- 
utation for belli)! a brilliant director of 
films dealing with the erotic and viol- 
ence because of his concent rul in it on 
acts of brutality and sex. Itis works as- 
tonished and cast a spell over audi- 
ences. 

They were also bewildered by llteir 
formal beauty, by their narrative appeal 
and by I heir attack on the conventions 
«»f fine malic present ;tt ion. 

He experimented with the rhythm 
ami colour of the images in Iiis produc- 
tions. His gangster films are among the 
most stylish to be seen in the art of the 
film. 

But this particular style was con- 
troversial in the W6«s. even in his osvn 
production company Nukkaixu. The 
studio head said that the public could 
not understand his films. In 1967 Suzu- 
ki was shown (he dour and the ?tudio 
head even tried to put «i slop to a work- 
shop on his films, scheduled to be 
staged in Tokyo. 

Suzuki's dismissal aroused heated 
reactions. Directors such as Oshima led 
a campaign for creative freedom for film 
directors. 

When his films were eventually 
screened Suzuki’s innovative style was 
wildly applauded by a public which had 
heen denied seeing them. 

Only 12 of more than 40 films he 
made have been preserved. Seven of 
them were shown at this year’s Hof Fes- 
tival, the 22nd, including his best gang- 
ster films dating from the 1 960s. 

It goes without saying that it is to be 
hoped that these films will get general 
distribution in cinemas in the Federal 
Republic nftcr their screening in Hof. 

The films shown were Detective Btt- 
reau 23 — Go to Hell, Rastard (l*J 63), 
Wild Youth (1963), 77ie Life of a Prosti- 
tute (1965), A Generation of Tattoos 
(1965). Tokyo Drifter (1966). Violence 
Elegy (1966) and /Ira ruled to Kill 
(1967). 

There were no well-known German 
directors such ns Herbert Achlern- 
busch, Noevcr, Wim Wenders, Seh roe- 
tcr or even Doris Diirric at the Hof Fes- 

liVLll. 

The only well-known director to turn 
up was Werner Herzog, and he only 
crime to play football in the traditional 
game between. 'The film people" and ft 
team from I lof, which ended in u draw. 

The goftl scorer in previous years was 
Siinke Worlmann, who two years ago 
ciime to prominence with his short-film 
Ir'otufinish, and who introduced his Drci 
D, the film he made to graduate fipm 
the Munich Film and TV College.: 

This film is about the marly snarqs in-, 
volved in shooting a film for graduation 
from the College. 

There is more demand today for com- 


edy than social criticism in the German 
film. 

Women directors were more strongly 
represented at this year’s Hof Festival 
than ever. Benina Baycrl presented her 
new film. Premiere , Helma Samlers- 
Brahnis her M a never, Beilina Wucriilc 
Uer Einbruch , and Ute Wieland I in Jahr 
tier Schiltikroiv. 

Vivian Naefc also screened her Pizza- 
Express, u light-hearted comedy which 
has already hud audiences rolling in the 
aisles with laughter. 

Pia Fiankcuherg's film Hrennvmte 
Hctten was unuthcr kind of comedy, 
more barbed and comic, with the direc- 
tor herself in the main female role and 
laa Dury in the male loud. 

Monika Treat's Die Jungfraueiunas- 
ihijjc was less amusing than Franken- 
berg’s film but now and then comic. 
This film was an examination of roman- 
tic love as a women's sickness, curried 
out by a naive, carefree woman journal- 
ist. played by Ina Blum. who. like an 
Alice in Wonderland, is responsible for 
all the amusement in die film. She does 
not leave out a lesbian strip-lease club 
in San Francisco. 

T'lte themes in Monika Treui's film go 
rc> waste to a considerable extent, but 
the camera work by Qlfi Mike sell is cap- 
tivating. 

Sonic of the films mentioned will 
soon be available for general distribu- 
tion and will then be the subject of dis- 
cussion in detail. 

The contributions from France, Das 
Leben ist ein lunger, ruliiger Thtss by 
Etienne Chaiiliez. Liirm it ml Wm by 
Jean-Claudc Brisseau and Venteckte 
Leidenscluift by Mehdi Charef. the di- 
rector of Tee in Harem des Archimedes, 
have found distributors, for instance. 

From Finland came From Russia with 
Rock, directed by Marjaana Mykkanen. 
the first full-length, extremely informa- 
tive film about the rock scene in the So- 
viet Union. 

The film revolves round the “Nautilus 
Pompiiius" group from Sverdlovsk in 
Siberia. The film shows the group's 
emergence from the Soviet Union’s un- 
derground culture, its participation in 
Russia’s “Rockpanorama," which was 
continuously delayed and was eventual- 
ly the largest rock festival ever in Rus- 
sia. lasting seven 
dnys and including 
50 bands. Bands 
without official sta- 
tus were heard at 
this festival for the 
first time. The film 
shows how the 
group cumc to be 
the most popular in 
Moscow and Inter 
in the country as a 
whole, and then 
how the group 
members returned 
to Siberia for i the 
sake of their inde- 
pendence. The in- 
terviews with them 
in the film, their 
public . ; appear- 
ances, their sound 
and their songs: 

“Sip please,” . 

"Bound with One 

Continued on greatness at wi 

page 15 Conqueror. 




Helma Sandera-Brahms 1 Menbver was one of several films made by women 
Shown at Hof. '(|4iiii«i:lloTcrFilniiiigtf) 

The face that fits the bill 
emerges after 60 years 

M ax von Syilow ha* a face that it is artistic suffering? He wns also the high 

hard to place, even (hough it lias point of the festival. A pan from the Berg- 

been displayed, larger than life, on posters mail retrospective, which included the still 

for years. imposing trilogy of As in u Glass Darkly, 

It is a face that reveals nothing. It isdis- Light in Winter and Silence, the festival 

ciplim.il. It seeks to disguise the man him- was officially opened by the film that won 

self under the polish and good reason of at Cannes and created such a furore. Telle. 

the average person. the Conqueror. 

Only now. at 60. does the real face of This film, by the Dane Bille August, is 
dm famous .Swedish actor seem to become an adaptation of the first volume of the 
evident. four- volume saga by Marlin Anderson- 

This is somewhat surprising for at the Nexci. Pelle is taken by his ageing father. 

30th Nordic Film Festival in Liibcck Max Lasse, played by von Sydow. from pover- 

von Sydow s name was unexpectedly not ty-stricken Sweden io the relative prosper- 

top of the bill, for this time round the ily of Denmark. The film is nothing less 

Scandinavian star at Liibeck was Ingmar than a act of homage to von Sydow. 

Bergman, who is this year 70. Von Sydow discovered in this film a 

The festival includes a retrospective de- truely great humorous representation of 
voted to his work. man, free from Bergman's obsessions and 

But Max von Sydow, one of Bergman’s intellectualism, which no more needs good 

most famous actors, was also included in reason or demonic spirit as a magic cop.lf 

the programme of course. Bui his presence Pelle, the Conqueror is not a great film, 

was mainly fell in a film that exposed him, von Sydow is great in it. But he did not 

as we can see now', just as much as it ex- show a similar mastery in the first film he 

posed its director. has directed, Katinka, which was present- 

Das Gesicht dates from 1958. It is a ro- ed in Liibeck. His film version of the fa- 
mantic, veiled parable of the despised co- mous Hermann Bang novella Am. Weg suf- 
median. Von Sydow conceals himself as a fered, despite its elegiac charm, from long- 
tormented human being behind the mask windedness. ’* " 

of the false beard and wig of the magician, The Swedish contribution to^ho.Fwuv- 
trained in the demonic arts. Who would al,. Director Andrei Tarkoiiela,- honour^ 
have thought that von Sydow could per- . the great Russian film metaphysician, who 
form so movingly and not depict his own died, in 1986. 

• The film is a report by his collaborator 
Michal Leszczlowski, who was with Tar* 
kowskl for the shooting of his last film in 
Sweden, Das Opfef. Tarkowski encou- 
raged Leszczylowsld'in his passionate de- 


Qreatnm at work, Max von Sydow (right) )n Pe//e the 
Conqueror. J (Fholo:Nord1sch«FUnit*gc) 


document, which will touch the heart 'of 
every Tarkowski fan. . £*. 

-Tarkowski acknowledge an intelleciytU 
: . relationship :to Bergman, which made this 
; fUth from 'Sweden all the more important 
tfSior the Liibeck Fqslivaliiwlfh its retrospec- 
tive on Bergman’s wqrk r The work oftbflc. 
two film greats shorte. Jan Troefl from 
Sweden was so;djdnctfc in his .tfrree-hoiiitt . 
long opus Mtirchenland, which attacks the . 

■ destruction of nature arid other sins. thaU j 
one became irritated. . • ,j. - fc. 

$tii»e Worst’s :film Willkommen im-Ubiy 
en, abouf'tbe fa(e of hapd jeapped^ chud^ei# 1 
was convincing in its ideological honesty. .If ’• 
Overall at.the festival, there was'didncjkg 
tipism here, and honesty there, but wh?|p 
I about a little more artistry? • 

r- ' Kldre Warnecke 

" (Die Wilt. Bonn. 8 November -lto 
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Cartoonist Uli Stein steps 
out of a footballing shadow 


C artoonist Uli Stein lives in an in- 
conspicuous bungalow just outside 
Hanover. 

A Porsche and a Mercedes stand in 
front of .the house, but that is nothing 
out of the ordinary in this district. The 
burglar alarm is simply evidence that 
the occupant of the bungalow is more 
anxious than other people. 

Only the notice on the garden gate 
shows that Stein lives here. In a typical 
play on words (he notice warns visitors 
to hewarc of a little dog — the play is in 
the German on , *bissclieu” and “bissig”. 
meaning vicious. 

There is no name on the door, no in- 
tercom. lie receives guests ns if they 
were friends who have come to tea. “Go 
straight into the living-room. Would you 
like coffee?" 

He is 41. His blond hair hangs down 
his neck. In iiis attitude he ntimicks the 
unspoiled young innn from next-door. 
He is modest, friendly and amusing and 
hits no airs and graces. 

He chattered away guilelessly, reck- 
lessly. pulling his visitor at case. “Now. 


"i *y.* 1 " - 



Nothing eccentric about him . . . Stein 
at work. 

what do you want to know about me?" 
he asked. 

A lot is already known. He is one of 
the most successful and well-known car- 
toonists in the Federal Republic. Per- 
haps his work is just a passing fashion, 
hut at present it cannot be ignored: his 
cuddly comic animnls such as the mis- 
chievous cat, the cheeky mouse, the dog 
and now the penguin — and his comical 
people with a long conk for a nose and 
fried -egg-like eyes. 

Over the past five years he has used 

200 designs for^rc^AnS^^' rtumfer 
of gift nrilclcs from note-paper and cof- 
fee mugs to playing cards. 

Stein is seen every week in the radio 
and television magazine ilor Ztt nnd in 
the women's magazine F reundin. In a 
conveyor-bell process, he produces cnl- 
endur pictures. He does not know how 
he docs it all, for the day has only 24 
hours even for him. ■ 

Has success really had no effect on 
him? “None," he said forcefully and 
with an innocent look. '• ■ : 

He admits that he now enjoys tile lux- 
ury of two secretaries, a charwoman, 
nnd tiny number Of lawyers, Who ensure 
that his copyrights are hot infringed. 

Nevertheless Stein, in jeans and with a 
day-old beard, maintained that his life- 
style had remained Very much the same. 


(jonnoOKiejUlotmtinr 


“How could it be different? I get up at 
nine, sit at my desk for more than 12 
hours nnd fall into bed at night dog-tired," 
lie said. 

There is nothing eccentric about him, 
no extravagant furnishings. He has indeed 
remained realistic. The living-room wns 
embarrassingly cheerful. The kitchen 
niche with a dining bar was spotlessly 
clean. Everything was fashion ably black 
and sober. 

Even his work table in his office looked 
as if he were a civil servant. There were a 
couple of felt-tip pens scattered about, 
but he tells guests that they arc there ns an 
alibi. 

He has made u notice which reads: 
“Don't remove. The press is coming.” 
This is for his cleaning lady who, before 
every interview, has a mania for tidying 
up. He does this so that people from the 
press discover just a little inspired chaos. 

No matter how guileless he appears. 
Uli Stein knows just hnw to sell hi insell. 
He does it with a mixture of endearing 
naivity and a powerful do.se of flirtatious- 
ness. 

He once wanted to he u journalist, hut 
his career adviser drove away this fancy 
notion. He was scornfully advised not (>■ 
g*.» in. I f«»r jkl) •iitunreittufieuitiw.* ,tj t<i 
earn a living. 

He ended up at Hanover's teacher 
training college to train to become a 
teacher. He did not have much enthu- 
siasm for going through “such stupid 
stuff,” so after a couple of semesters lie- 
just did not show up any more. 

He hustled his way into jobs as a press 
photographer and eventually got a place 
in Saarlandischer Rundfunk, the radio 
station in (he Saar. For eight years he put 
out a nonsense programme for this sta- 
tion. Then he began to draw — badly as 
he now admits — and slowly developed 
his typical comic characters. 

Drinking coffee and in a coquettish 
Continued on page 16 
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A caricaturist shows how it 
all went to the dogs 
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L oriot, whose reul name is Bernhard 
Viktor von Utilow, is the most pop- 
ular caricaturist in Germany. 

An exhibition of his work, entitled 
simply “Loriot," Inis opened in the Wil- 
helm Busch Museum in Hanover to ce- 
lebrate Iiis 65ih birthday. 

It includes 2UU items illustrating Ills 
work as author, director, actor and film- 
maker. 

He wits burn on 12 November 1923 
m Brandenburg on the River Havel. 
now in Fast Germany. 

"My liming was all wrong.” lie later 
said about Iiis baptism. He was laid in a 
pram with a little girl who was also to he 
baptised. 

IK* said ih.it iw-i'iie had prepared for 
the dual baptism from a -.space or moral 
point of view.” Vicco. his nickname as a 
child, lay there wailing on events. 

•’ll is possible that my partner’s lack 
of charm or the dignity of the situation 
shocked me. i was afraid however, my 
failure then was based on my prudish- 
ness. The weight of superannuated, west- 
ern educational ideas might have played 
a role in this." 

This episode, recalled in the cata- 
logue, might be fact or fancy, but it 
touches on one of Loriot’s leitmolives: 
from the bashfulness in the cradle to the 
clumsy old-timer, who as a mature el- 
derly man, still trembles before his 
mother. His film Odipttssi is documen- 
ted in the Busch 
Museum exhibition 
from the first out- 
line of the scene se- 
quences to work on 
the final film script 
and the film stills. 
The catalogue in- 
cludes a biography 

of,.-* the • notable 

events in the fife of 
View von Biilow, 
prepared by Her- 
wlg Guraizsch. He 
lost, his mothdr 
when he was six. 
He had been sepa- 
rated from her Utfp 
years 'before hnd 
put in the cart of 
his grand mot bet. In 
1932 Afs father; jfc 
married' arid ; 

1938 the family 
• . : nioved fjrom Berlin 
to Stuttgart. "Ai a 
1 passionate opera 
4 iftirT forked as ^rt 
go to the 1 ; lavato* efr tft ' tor ; the S>t\Iti- 
fPhmoc viof» iiMKtmdj garf $iaata6#*fr.Fl 


learned by heart page after page of 
Shakes pea re monologues." he readied 
when he was awarded the “Cioltlcu 
Removal Van” in Stuttgart in 19X3. 

His love of the theatre wav later ful- 
filled with his productions of Friedrich 
von ITotow’.s opera, Murihu, ||9x5- 
19X6) at the StaatMipcr in Stuttgart 
and Carl Maria von Weber’s /V» 
Freischiitz tic the Ludwigs burg Castle 
Festival this year. 

The Loriot Exhibition, that will milv 
be staged in ilunioei. goes an inMglii 
into his work in various media, accord- 
ing to Ciuraizscli. 

It begins al the point where I «»iioi 
himself began, with drawings 

I'he Fvliibin.m slii.us -onu- nl It- 
early work and a reader’s letter, now 
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faded, a ’long-standing” subscriber 
from Constance. 

“Leave out the damned pictures of 
dogs from your publication (illustrated 
weekly Stern). 

They certainly don't do anything to 
raise the standard of the magazine." 
This was written on 4 June 1953. 

His first book appeared that year, pu- 
blished by Diogenes-Verlag, Zurich, Auf 
den Hand gekonunen (Gone to the dogs). 

He has been with this publishing 
house since the beginning. More than 
three million copies of his books have 
been sold. 

His uninterrupted rise to become the 
Federal Republic’s most popular caraca- 
turist began In 1967 with his TV scries 
Cartoon, In which he was both script-wri- 
ter'ancbmaizradnjr, and'with his animated 
films. Cartoon, Stanweff and Wiun, along 
with a second TV series in 1976, pro- 
duced with Evelyn Hama tin. 

* In the Busch Museum there arc “true 
stories’ 1 alongside cooking rccipps (Hip- 
popotamus In Burgundy wine). ■ 

‘ Other itcrilS give ;in insight into fine 
manners, about child education or re- 
co<tf the elW&uhler made by Herr Mull- 
cr-Lildcnschcid in his hotel-rodm bath: 
sufprisjrtgiy he discovers that the bath- 
tub is already occupied. 

' Ldriot 1 places conks, conspicuous 
..noses, withtblatlMj ease on his'charac- 
: tferirf 1 Hanover exhibition' sfrdws 

Lotfot * placing this foreign ^pVbirusIcm 
On : hl^pottfhWs Of Friedrich NleWsphe, 
Thomas. Jyflhhi Afiab SohfttidL Wagher 
: 9 !‘ r 'tltvit/d Buiite. 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 

Damaged ozone layer and the hothouse 
effect: scientists seek solutions 


There have been some dramatic scenar- 
ios palmed about what might happen ir 
such environmental phenomena as the 
disintegrating ozone layer and the hot- 
house effect arc not stopped: Cologne 
cathedral under water; perspiring pen- 
guins padding round an icc-frcc South 
Pole, Scientists are less graphic but 
their warnings carry more weight. Caro- 
line MAhring went along to nti Interna- 
tional meeting of scientists In Hamburg 
to find out more. Her story appeared In 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine /.titling. 


I n the past century menu temperatures 
have incrcuseil by 0.0* C, and if we eur* 
ry on us we have liccn lining the increase 
in temperature over (he next century is 
likely to lie between 3* and 9* C. 

Man seems to be to illume for this phen- 
omenon. Growing quantities of “ciimutc- 
effeelive truce gases” — suhstunces that 
have an enormous effect on the climate 
even in minute amounts — appear to find 
their way into the atmosphere as n result of 
human activity. 

The most important and best- known 
truce gas is carbon dioxide (CO.), which 
made life on Earth in its present form pos- 
sible despite accounting for only about 
U.U3 per cent of the atmosphere. 

It mid atmospheric Meant ensure that 
the mean temperature on planet Earth is 
not -18* but -15’ C. Both gases absorb 
part of the heat emitted by the Earth's sur- 
face and reflect it back — like the gloss 
roof of u hoiliou.se. 

This hothouse effect is compounded 
when the carbon dioxide count in the at- 
mosphere increases, and that has been the 
case for 200 years. 

The main cause has been the steadily in- 
creasing consumption of fossil fuel: coni, 
oil and natural gns. 

Their combustion currently releases 
roughly five billion tonnes of CO, a year 
into the atmosphere — a tonne of carbon 
dioxide for virtually every man, woman 
and child in the world. 

In industrialised countries such as the 
United States the annual per capita output 
is roughly six tonnes; in developing coun- 
tries such as India a mere 20 kilos. 

The destruction of the tropical rain for- 
ests. which store large quantities of CO,| ft . 
also releases carbon dioxide, about half of 
which stays in the atmosphere, the remain- 
der finding its way into the ocean. 

Whether it will keep doing so, given the 
higher carbon dioxide count and wanner 
water, no-onc really knows. The role of 
the oceans is one of the major, unknown 
factors in ail climate forecasts. 

This extra carlxm dioxide is not the on- 
ly factor that contributes toward the hot- 
house effect. Scientists now say other trace 
gases play roughly us importnnt a role. 
They too ure generated by human activity, 
find their way into the atmosphere, stay 
there For sonic time nnd impede the lieni 
radiation that used to pass unhindered be- 
tween the "atmospheric window" of water 
iind.cnrlioii dioxide. 

One of these suhstunces is methane. It is 
generated in garbage lips and defective 
natural gas pipelines, in swamps, paddy 
fields nnd ruminants* stomachs. 

There arc about 1 .2 billion cattle in the 
world, which is roughly four links as many 
as. a century ago. They alone gcnerate55 
million tonnes of methane a yedr. 

The atmospheric methane , count still 
se^ms small, but each extra molecule Ims 


the .same effect on the Earth's temperature 
ns 32 molecules of curhon dioxide. Me- 
thane is estimated to contribute nearly 2(1 
per cent toward the hothouse effect. 

Clilurofloorohydmcarhon.s (CFC), the 
spruyean gas that has gained a had reputa- 
tion us the scourge of the ozone layer, are 
estimated to he almost as devastating. 

Each extra CFC molecule has the same 
effect on the climate as 15,000 molecules 
of carbon dioxide. The CFC count is in- 
creasing 5 per cent a year. 

While long-life chlorofluorohydrocnr- 
hons are busy destroying the ozone layer 
in the Mrutnsphcrc. at an altitude of over 
1 5km (nine miles), o/one is on die in- 
crease in lower atmospheric strata, witli 
equally undesirable consequences. 

In the troposphere ozone has a toxic ef- 
fect on flora, fauna and man; it also heigh- 
tens the hothouse effect. Nitric oxides pluy 
n leading role in generating it; road trans- 
port, coal-fired power Millions and fertilis- 
er plant tire felt to k- the culprits. 

Laughing gas. another nitric oxide, con- 
tributes a further four per cent toward the 
hothouse effect. It is generated when ni- 
trogen- based fertilisers decompose in the 
soil and hovers in the atmosphere for be- 
tween 20 and MXI years. 

This wide range of influences cannot 
readily be equated nr identified with natu- 
ral fluctuations in the climate. But over the 
past century three changes are fell to have 
gone hand in hand; 

• the carbon dioxide count has increased 
fr« im n.D2S tr> 0.035 per rent; 

• mean atmospheric temperature has in- 
creased by between U.5 and 0.4 degrees 
centigrade; 

• the .sea-Jcvel is between 1 0 and 20 cen- 
timetres higher. 

Many scientists feel the recent prolifer- 
ation of "natural disasters" is a harbinger 
of climatic change. They include extreme 
aridity in otherwise rainsoaked areas of In- 

^ranffurterjdlgetneine 
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done sin and heavy rainfall in the deserts of 
Peru, years of drought in south-east Afri- 
ca, devastating forest fires in Asia and 
tropic id hurricanes in unusual locations. 

Some scientists say these are signs of an 
alarming upset to the atmospheric balance. 
Others are more reserved in their judge- 
ment, saying no distinction can yet be 
drawn between nnturnl and anthropoge- 
nous causes. 

All arc worried ihtit fifty further In- 
crease in the quantity of clinmte-cffcctive 
trace gas in . the ntmosphcrc muy have far- 
reaching consequences. 

Detailed forccaxls of these conse- 
quences are difficult, not to say impossi- 
ble. Climate models arc drawn up in an at- 
tempt to simulate the complex goings-on, 
but many of the conceivable inter-relation- 
ships arc not well enough known. 

The factor that can he most reliably 
forecast is the mean inc reuse in world tem- 
perature. lit all scientific probability it will 
increase by between 1.5 and 4.5 degrees in 
the next century ir the carbon dioxide 
count in the atmosphere doubles. 

When other trace gases are token Intq 
account the increase could well be be- 
tween three qnd nine degrees centigrade. 

, The more complex and exact the clim- 
ate model is, the greater the estimated In- 


crease in temperature has been shown as n 
rule to lie. 

.Scientists arc accordingly worried that 
the actual temperature increase will be 
greater than has so far been assumed. 

Forecast iug further consequences is 
even harder still. The temperature in- 
crease will presumably vary by region and 
season. At the poles temperatures arc ex- 
acted to increase more, especially in win- 
ter. than at the equator. 

Temperatures arc expected to increase 
more in the northern hemisphere than in 
the southern. Rainfall is expected to in- 
crease nil round, hut it will increase mainly 
in the tropics where it is already humid, 
whereas many nrcas will grow even more 
arid. 

The arid zones of northern Africa, 
Arabia. Central Asia and the southern 
United States may head several hundred 
kilometres north and transform what nre 
now densely-populated, fertile tempera- 
ture zones round the Mediterranean, in 
North America and in the south of the So- 
viet Union into sub-tropical arid zones. 

Tile most devastating change is antic- 
ipated in Scandinavia, Siberia and nor- 
thern Canada, where the permafrost line 
may shift north, melting pan of the Ice. 

The sea-level will probably increase by 
up to 1.511 metres (five feet) it the Antarc- 
tic shelf ice melts. The climate in general is 
expected to be less stable and more liable 
to lie hil by disasters. 

Politicians have now begun to wonder 
how to stop or at least slow the hothouse 
clfcct. 

At the end of Iasi year the German Bun- 
destag set up a commission of inquiry to 
look into the topic. 

After work (hat has gained international 
acclaim as exemplary it has now submitted 
a first interim report in which scientists 
and members of all parliamentary parties 
make joint recommendations. 

They feel there is an urgent need to en- 
sure a drastic reduction in CFC gas out- 
put, which has a twofold effect, both dam- 
aging the ozone layer and contributing 
toward the hothouse effect. 

A first international agreement has been 
concluded on this point, the Montreal pro- 
tocol, signed after 10 years in preparation. 

The Bundestag commission of inquiry 
Teels, as do many others, that measures 
must urgently be stepped up, Halving the 
output of long-life CFC gas does not halve 
its effect; Us atmospheric count will conti- 
nue to increase, but at a slightly slower 
pace, 

A global rcductinn in carbon dioxide 
output is also fell to be urgently necessary. 
Il ls likely to prove much morc'difficult.” 

In Toronto last July agreement was 
reached at the international climate con- 
ference on a demand for the industrialised 
countries to reduce their contribution tow- 
ard the higher carbon dioxide count by at 
loust 20 per cent. 

That could be only accomplished by us* 
iug energy more economically and by 'dis- 
pensing with fossil fuels. 

Even more drastic measures were de- 
manded ul the Hamburg international 
, congress on climate trends. The C0 2 out- 
put must be deduced by at least 30 per 
cent by the turn of the century, and by 60 
per cent by the year 20 1 5. 

The Hamburg conference aiso made it 
clear how Hard it will be to bring about any 
. effective reduction in carbon {Hoxide out- 
put. ' ■ i • L: ' 

/ The debate can all too cosily degenerate 
J 


into a dispute between representatives of 
coal or atomic energy and advocates of 
renewable energy resources. 

Views also differ in North and South, i 
East and West. f 

The Third World countries are expect- [ 
ed to be hit particularly hard by climate ; 
changes, but in many developing countries 
these forecasts and appeals for a more j 
economic use of energy are felt to be a 
new subterfuge devised by the rich conn- I 
tries to forestall the development of the 
poor. 

Besides, few people worry about tomor- [ 
row when they are fighting for sheer sur- 
vival today. J. M. Dave, an Indian scientist, 
outlined the dilemma from his country’s 
viewpoint vividly in Hamburg. 

India, he said, had set itself a number of 
targets with a view to improving living 
standards. If they were to be reached, the 
carbon dioxide output would be increased 
by 1 50 per cent. 

If nil technical means of energy-saving 1 
were to be used nnd renewable energy 
sources to bo harnessed this growth rate 
might possibly be reduced by 20 per cent. 

That would still mean India's CO : out- i 
put would more than double, and India is i 
already ninth in the world's carbon diox- 
ide output league. r 

Even though some of them arc starling 
to realise the long-term drawbacks, many 
developing countries fail to see how they 
can afford not to fell the tropical ruin for- 
ests. 

In the Soviet Union, currently the 
world's second -largest producer of carbon 
dioxide, long-tenn benefits arc expected to 
result from the hothouse effect. 

Moscow climatologist M. I. Budyko told 
the Hamburg congress a further increase 
in atmospheric CO : could have desirable 
consequences. 

More heat nnd more carbon dioxide 
might increase the productivity of the 
Earth's vegetation cover. Crop yields 
would increase and large, hitherto uninha- 
bited areas, such as Siberia, would become 
fertile. 

In the long term the distribution of rain- 
fall would probably improve, he said. An 
unfavourable interim consequence such as 
the present drought in the United States ; 
was a drawback that had to be accepted. 

It could even be cut short by increasing , 
the carbon dioxide output. An ideal clim- 
ate could then have been established with- 
in a few decades, nnd human intellect 
should succeed in providing protection 
from any further increase in the sea-level. 

Mr Budyko admitted there was risk.of 
overshooting the mark and ending fyW, * 
climate that was no longer conducive to r 
human development. . • < • J 

. But that would , probably take longer 
than a century, so there was ample lime in ■ 
which to agree on counter-measures. 

He already had one suggestion to make. 
Sulphur could be sprayed into the atmos- , 
phere by plane and burnt. The resulting | 
aerpsol gases would counteract the hot- 
'hobse effect. 7 


This Soviet vision may not Have been 
shared by others, but it shows, how diffi' 
cult it will be to coordinate activity ns 
long as anyone even feels he may stand to 
benefit. . ■ 

Scientists arc accordingly wondering 
how to adapt agriculture to climate 
changes (hat may be inevitable. Yet inter* 
national agreements are still felt by many 
to be desirable. The United Nations is . 
keen to take up the issue too. ; 7j 

, But action seems urgently needed to gQ : j. 
with the fine words spoken at one confer?. 
epee after another, , •’ 

r| Action is called, for, if only “for safely? i 
sake." If the forecasts ore accurate, it wl|:jr. 
otherwise be loo late. v&1 

, Caroline MQhring 
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The name or Alexander Mltscherllch 
was despised by many of his fellow doc- 
tors In Germany up to his death in 
1982. The man who put German psy- 
choanalysis bnck on the international 
map after the war was never forgiven for 
exposing to the world (he extent of the 
medical profession's Involvement in hu- 
man experiments and euthanasia pro- 
grammes during the Nazi era. Mltschcr- 
llch founded the clinic for psychosomat- 
ic medicine at Heidelberg University In 
1950, a trail-blazing development. The 
university rejected a suggestion in 
1984, lwo years after his death, that the 
clinic be nnmed after him. Their reason: 
his contribution to medicine had not 
been significant enough. Reiner Straub 
wrote this story about the beginnings of 
the clinic and the state of psychosomat- 
ic medicine today for (he Mannhchner 
Morgen. 

W alter Urautigum, retiring head of 
the Heidelberg clinic for psycho- 
somatic medicine :u Heidelberg Uni- 
versity says the unit is regarded ns “a 
provocation". 

M Wc are regarded as somewhat eccen- 
tric and unreal in contrast with tradition- 
al medicine.” He has headed the clinic 
for 20 years after taking over from the 
founder, Alexander Mitscherlich. 

After the war, Mitscherlich's efforts 
were energetic supported by Victor von 
NVeizsiicker, one of the great authorities 
nn psychosomatic medicine who was 
even then referring to the “the destruc- 
tive character" of this type of illness. He 
thought in terms of it revolutionising tra- 
ditional medicine. 

So how was it that the clinic was 
founded? And what is its role today? 

When Mitscherlich in 144ft began an 
i nitiat ive t<* f.-rm ;i dcp.iriiiK-m for p>\- 
cEosomalics and psychotherapy ni the 
university, he met strong resistance from 
the medical profession. 

One of the most strident opponents 
was psychiatrist Paul Schneider — who 
feared what the effects might be on his 
branch of medicine. Then followed four 
years of argument until, on 15 April, 
1950, the department opened its doors. 

How had Mitscherlich got that far? 
For a start, he was regarded as being po- 
litically clean and therefore was able to 
win the trust of the occupying American 
forces. In 1945, he together with Karl 
Jaspers, Alfred Weber and others were 
able to reopen Heidelberg's university 
even though during the Third Reich it 
had been particularly careful to toe the 
Nazi party line. 

In 1948 Mitscherlich established con- 
tact with Alan Gregg, who was then di- 
rector of the medical department of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in New York 
and was able "with nlntost no effort" 
convince him about the importance of 
psychosomntic medicine. 

The - ftiOTtritTri compromised jMQ*rdorrate 
half a million marks if a similar amount 
were raised In Germany. It was. The re- 
sistance in Germany collapsed. Mitscli- 
erlich wrote in his autobiography that, 
without the American contact, it would 
have all been impossible: 

Why was resistance from traditional 
medicine so strong? Why were scientists, 
who arc receptive to innovation, so op- 
posed? There were two reasons. One 
was the person, 1 Mitscherlich, himself. 
The other was the discipline. To under- 
stand this, psychosoraatics has to be 
looked at in the context of medical histo- 
ry. ■ - •: ■■ • 

Present-day medicine has its found- 
ations in the 19th Century. Above all^ the 
speed of scientific development in ‘the 
second half 1 of the century resulted in 
medical practice 1 which; through con- 
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40 years since doctor who 
broke ranks opened clinic 


stantly improving techniques of operat- 
ing and better medicines was able to sub- 
stantially lengthen life expectation and 
improve quality of life. 

But doctors were interested only in 
what could be seen and quantified. Ev- 
ery illness should as far as possible be 
precisely diagnosed and located without 
involving the persona of the patient. Out 
of this medicine emerged modern medi- 
cine with its technology and its equip- 
ment. Bat lost was a development in the 
relationship between doctor and patient. 

Protest was inevitable. In the 1920s 
and 30s, a. group of doctors came to- 
gether in whal came to be known as the 
Heidelberg School. Ludolf von Krchl, 
Richard Sicbcck ami Victor von 
Wcizsiickcr criticised the scientifically 
bnsed traditional medicine and advocat- 
ed their “anthropological medicine." 
From now on. they said, the ill person 
should be treated and not the illness. 

That was provocative for the tradi- 
tionalists. They saw illness as something 
to be (rented in isolation in order to ob- 
jectify it. Hie bio-chemical human or- 
ganism should be repaired through med- 
icines or operation. That was the ideal. It 
wus unthinkable that, lor example, diar- 
rhoea could be caused not just by a virus 
but also because ot the stressful effects 
of a patient's close relative dying 

This new view challenged ihis attitude. 
Bui that was only half the story. 

The other half was Mitscherlich him- 

sell. in 1 yJti, he hat! oomo-to.join Vidor 
von Wei/.sacker in the neurological de- 
partment at Heidelberg. After the war. 
he busied himself not only with recovery 
following the devastation but also with a 
coming to terms with the past. 

In 1947, he wrote: “What was done by 
people from our ranks, and what was not 
done, can only be credibly resolved in 
the eyes of others if we patiently inves- 
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ligate the reality and learn to compre- 
hend that the terrible events belong to us 
as well.” 

He went to Nuremberg as an observer 
at the war trials. He knew then ttyil that 
wouldn’t make him popular because few 
Germans wanted to look back at the pre- 
ceding 1 2 years. 

And indeed, when his work about the 
trials (Das Diktat tier Menschcnverach- 
tuiiR ) appeared in 1947, he came under a 

Colleagues in the medical profession 
called him "traitor to the fatherland" and 
said he was "lacking awareness” of the 
professional status of doctors. 

Why? Because Mitscherlich had re- 
vealed to the world experiments on hu- 
mans and euthanasia programmes for 
,, incurnb|es > * carried out In the Nazi erq. 

Not only that. He also, maintained that 
it was not, ns most doctors assorted, a 
mere handful of doctors who were in- 
volved in these horrors. 

Bin in spite of h all, he stlccecded tn 
establishing his cllhic in 1950 — the fltit 
of Its type in Germany. In 1920^ private 
psychoanalyses sanatorium had ’been 
Founded' in Berlin; and WeizsHckerhim 1 
self Had in 1928 begun 1 treating psycho- 
somatic&lly neurotic retired people’ at 1 , 
the Heidelberg neurological department. 


But Mitscherlich’s clinic was the real be- 
ginning of psychosomatic treatment in 
this country. 

It was of decisive significance. The hu- 
manism of Freud, whose writings were 
burnt by the Nazis, once again had got n 
foothold at a German university. 

In the years that followed. Mitscher- 
lich was able to put German psychoana- 
lysis bock on the international map. 
That, says Briimigum, is one of Mitschcr- 
lich’s great achievements. 

In spite of Mitxchcrlich's undisputed 
merits both ns doctor and .scientist, Hei- 
delberg refused to recognise him. It was 
only in 1958 that he was offered a pro- 
fessorship — and then without a chair. 

fn 1968, he wus offered a chair, but 
then it was loo late. E-lc had in 1 967 ac- 
cepted the chair of philosophy at Frank- 
furt. 

MilschcrlielTs name continued to be 
regarded with distaste. In 19X4, Heidel- 
berg University rejected u suggestion 
from Briiutigum that (lie clinic he named 
after Mitscherlich. The reason: Mitsch- 
erlich’s contribution had been “insignifi- 
cant". 

Brii migani observes. "One thing is cer- 
tain: Mitsclierlich's name will he remem- 
bered long alter those who rejected the 
suggest ion have all been forgone n.” 

Briiwigam. who had started working 
with Milselterlieh in l95u. succeeded 
him as head »»f the clinic after the foun- 
■A •. i ‘.•.•.•m i « I mil fun 

The clinic expanded. More money wav 
made available and the number of beds 
increased from eight to 24. A head doc- 
tor was appointed and the staff in- 
creased. This expansion was not only in 
Heidelberg. By this time, psychosomatic 
medicine was developing throughout the 
entire country. 

So, who comes to the clinic? Patients 
with headaches, palpitations of the heart, 
asthma and digestion problems are re- 
ferred to its outpatients department by 
their house doctor if nothing organically 
wrong is found. About 1 ,200 patients a 
year are treated. 

Patients who have no insight at all into 
their feelings and conflicts yet who might 
be psychosomaticaliy ill are recom- 
mended for in-patient treatment. Many 
take the attitude: “It’s my stomach that’s 
ill, not my head." Jl is often easier for 
them to come to terms with organic rea- 
sons for being ill. 

They find it easier to keep their illness . 
at a distance in the hope (hat the doctor 
will fix “ir. But psychosomatic illnesses 

patient must grapple with the problems 
himself.. ... 

New ideas about therapy had to be in- 
troduced. Together with his colleagues, 1 
Briiutigam introduced gestajkung ther- 
apy. nnd concentrated movement ther- 
apy. An example shows How it worked: a 
woman patient used to withdraw to bed' 
whenever she felt depressed. She said . .; 
she didn’t want. to be a nuisance to any* ■ ' 
body. Bpt after using movement therapy, - 1 
She, discovered new reasons for her Be* ' ■ 
haviour. : : '- ' • ’’ ■ [ 

| rtttfcntsj need to establish contact Mth ; 
bne another. The woman experienced ' 
for the first. time how strong her ucraT'. 
tyas to use the group io help hdf M 

[ Through . gtlgh nonverbal theibpy : 
many people dirfe^hble to Itarh frpw^tQ 
'; cope with feeling* fears and wishes; 1 says - 




schcr- Sp°ko out about doctors’ complicity 
In Nazi experiments . . . Alexander 
qnilcd Mitscherlich, (I’huh* l.utz KlcinhunsJ 

t, I lei- Brriutigam. The proportion of less cdu- 

lt was cated patients is rising sharply. Some 
a pro- patients have to be admitted because 
u ' r * they are no longer in u position to eon- 
ir, but irol their own lives. A distance be i ween 
67 ac- ihctn and family and friends and trusted 
Frank- things is necessary so that a new identity 
can be developed. 

to be But tluit involves risks. Brum ignm 
leidcl- says: “My greatest fear is that the patient 
icstinn will say the lime in the clinic was the 
named best in his life nnd that everything he- 
lilseh- Fore and after was catastrophic." 
agiiifi- Critics from i lie psychoanalysis camp 
accuse Hriiutigum of. over the past slo- 
iscer- cade, gradually departing front psveho- 
:mein- analysis step by step and pursuing oilier 
ed the therapies such as behaviour and I. umlv 
therapies. BriiiUigain agrees. But he le- 
i irking gard.s this as positive and in line with 

reeded trends both in German) and inteina- 
burn- liiinally. 

He argUw. that man j iHue....e . jar.m.-: 
cy wav be explained by orthodox p.vych«»,tnah - 
f beds sis, which insists on tracing all conflict 
d doc- back to early childhood, 
iff in- As an example, anorexia nervosa, 
tnly in which has reached almost epidemic pra- 
gmatic portions among girls — was probably an 
>ut the adolescent development crisis and 
something which could be better ex- 
atients plained through looking at certain so- 
heari, cial conditions of the modern day rather 
ire re- than through some conflict with its 
ent by routs in early childhood, 
nically He says that new theories have not 
ients a managed to shake the fundamental psy- 
choanalytic orientation of the clinic, 
all into Brauligam's successor is Michael von 
i might Rad, from Munich, who is also a psy- 
ecom- choanalyst and neurologist. He intends 
Many continuing Brauligam’s work, 
i that’s One observer says about psychoso- 
icr for- matic medicine today: ‘’Psychological 
iic rea- origins of illness used to be over-accen- 
tuated. But today, psychosomatic spe- 
illness. cialfsis are tod defercnlial. Often they 
doctor just don't have the courage to explain a 
Inesscs physical illqess from their point of view 

clashes with that of 
:>l>leros traditional medicine." 

But t,hat alone was not the problem. It 
i be in- was that the branch had emerged ns a 
tagues, 1 specialist field on its own rather than a 
5 (her- field ,of Knowledge pcrmcqilng ail 
t ther- branches of medicine. Medicine had not 
rkcd:a been revolutionised, 
to bed Attempts have lately been made to 
te said- fornf’ , ar , psychasorjifltic counselling ser- 
io any* vlceatothdc hospitals/.' 
lerapy,.! But Brfiutigam says somewhat Feslg- 
ler btir ! nddly; *A > psychosomatic specialist In 
. intensive- care units would be desirable, 
ci Mth{ : But for most It is entirely dispensable” : 
ienjfced;, : And because there is a shortage of 
rfl^' 'money* 1 it is beijig saved in Ihd psycho-; 
Vi! nj£ as a id jna l Id fields Piy chcjsbma tics .is Indeed-' 
heiftpy, ' thelhnaeiiilc Child. of nieijtllclhc.: j 

feirio • ■ : fl! t *• • v '1 1*- 1 ®*'*' : * • : ***: ' p Miner Strait 6 ' j 

»;'gayS — . ^^fthntadraerM6r^e4:2 NtovtsSAelTOTOf 
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HORIZONS 


The mountain village community where 
the mentally ill feel at home 




W hen Rainer says “I feel fine here”, 
it isn’t just empty words. When he 
went on n pilgrimage with the altar-boys 
from the neighbouring village, he ge- 
nuinely enjoyed it and is looking for- 
ward to the next time. 

He has his hands full looking after his 
four cows Julia, Rltimchcn, A limit and 
Tamara. He says: ''They're always 
pleased to see nic. I'm fully responsible 
for them, you know." 

Tikis cow-byre conversation may huve 
the ring of real rural lire, but it isn't 
quite the same. Rainer is mentally hand- 
icapped. 

I le is a 32-year-old with the mind of a 
child anil would hanlly he able to feud 
for himself in an outside World. 

Here in lloheiiroth, a village near 
Augsburg, he and others like him can 
lead natural lives and develop their per- 
sonalities without feeling ostracised. 

lloheiiroth looks at tirsi glance like 
an old-world country village from way 
back when fields and villages were not 
designed to suit agricultural machinery. 

In reality the entire village was de- 
signed on a drawing-board ami built in 
years ago. The villagers happily cele- 
brated the anniversary. 

The site uscit to he a stud where a Ba- 
varian industrialist bred horses. The vil- 
lage, built in five stages, was designed to 
be ran along the lines advocated by Ru- 
dolf Steiner, the anthroposopher, foun- 
der of the Waldorf schools and mi or- 




7J. ’iJ.jt'j -? a •• 

■ . • . • . vi ■ 

ganic farming pioneer. 1'he project, dis- 
cussed at length beforehand, was in- 
tended to "establish living conditions in 
which mentally and physically handi- 
capped people can freely bat protected- 
ly lead lives of dignity.” 

'Hie aim. a prospectus about the vil- 
lage explained, was to encourage and 
promote the abilities every handicapped 
person retains. 

We all need humane coil taels, emo- 
tional warmth and personal leeway to 
develop our personalities, the argument 
ran. “We want to create the precondi- 
tions for handicapped people to live 
outside the confusion of the city without 
being under pressure and without being 
lonely." 

There were existing examples n| this 
concept in Snsscn, near l-ulda, and at 
l.clicnhnf oil Lake ('oiislance. But no- 
where Inis it been implemented more 
thoroughly mid on such a scale as in Ho- 
henroth. 

Even now. after a decade's work, it is 
still seen as an example of a new form of 
welfare for the handicapped, as the Ba- 
varian government noted in a message 
of congratulation sent to mark the an- 
niversary. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-n-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms.,, 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic fuels and figures for every country in the world form a preface in the 
tables. The emphasis Is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

: ‘Hie guides arc handy in size nnd flexibly hound, indispensable for duily use in - 
commerce, industry and the travel trade 1 . 

Four volumes are available: .. 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.HU; 

Asia/ Australia* 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 

. Africa, 13(1 pp.. DM 24.811; . 

Europe/ IKySR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Post fa ch 1709; D-6200 vyiesbaden I 


In Hohcnroth '‘normal” families and 
their children live together with a group 
of he l ween 8 and 1 2 handicapped peo- 
ple under one roof. The idea is based 
on, and developed from, the SOS Child- 
ren's Village concept. 

Each family is completely self-sup- 
porting and run on a separate budget. 
The “persons looked after," as the hand- 
icapped are invariably known to rule 
out linguistic discrimination, work dur- 
ing the day in the various village facilit- 
ies. 

The families decide who docs which 
work. T he personal abilities and inclin- 
ations of the "person looked after" is in- 
variably the yardstick. 

The government and local authority 
welfare departments, who arc more 
used to closed institutions, fell uncusy 
about the whole idea. 

When l in gen Humus, who was then in 
charge of the entire village, outlined the 
objectives of the community, he was 
wanted by many public officials that he 
would have to advertise to find “persons 
to be looked after.” 

I lie implication was that Hohcnroth 
was superfluous because there were al- 
ready enough welfare facilities for the 
handicapped. 

The sceptics were disproved. There 
are still many more applicants to live in 
the village than places available. 

That is hardly surprising. There are 
about one million mentally and emo- 
(ioiijfly luiiidicuppcii people iff the Fed- 
eral Republic, and only 46.4110 places 
for them in homes, plus a further 2,540 
In 197 shared apartments. 

In most cases the handicapped are 
forced to stay at home with members of 
their own families, which many welfare 
policymnkers and public officials still 
feel is the ideal. 

Eugcn Burnus can appreciate this 
view- up to a point. "That,” he says, "is 
naturally the least expensive solution.” 
But it pays little or no heed to the handi- 
capped person's human dignity. 

He also feels that far too little consid- 
eration is given to what is to happen to 
these people when their next of kin can 
no longer look after them for age or 
other reasons — or simply die. 

Often enough the only option is (hen 
to confine them in a closed Institution. 

Hohcnroth has become the centre of 
life for about 300 people. The village’s 
18 families look after 130 "persons 
looked after" aged between 18 nnd 52. 

A, further 13 trainees gnd IT con- 
scientious objectors lend a handin tftc 
families and in the workshops. 

The village’s daily routine is governed 
by the principles of organic forming. 
About half the "persons looked after" 
work in the market gardens. 

As the village grew, other job oppor- 
tunities, arose., There was a baker's, a 
confectioner's .yritti a cate and! whole- 
food shop and textile-, wpotl- and tnc- 
tal working workshops. . 

The village also , has 130 hectares 
(325 acres) of pasture and 100 dairy 
cattle that give the milk that goes to the 
village dairy. ' 

The original Intention wag to, pay the 
“persons looked after" a wage for their 
work, as is usual in workshops for the 
handicapped. Bikt this idea was soon set 
hside — on grounds of principle.. . , t .j « 
/ "If we had paid wages," Burnu^say,?, 


“we would inevitably have had to intro- ■ 
clucc the productivity principle." 

That is why Hohenroth, unlike many 
other workshops and institutions, de : f 
eided from the outset not to do contract f 
work for outside firms. : 

There was to be no sorting of screws 
or assembly of simple items. One of the 
hallmarks of village life in Hohcnroth is 
that the handicapped can live in human 
dignity and not under stress. 

Another fundamental principle was 
even more crucial. "The cash value nf 
work done is not what matters," says 
Klaus Griemert, the head of a village 
family and the village community’s chief 
cashier, 

“We can give the persons' looked after 
a feeling nf being iiccded by others and 
of doing something meaningful." 

Not for nothing is the emphasis nit 
farming and market gardening. Burnus 
feels it to be of inestimable educational 
value for the handicapped to experience 1 
at first hand (he fruits of their work and 
to see for themselves wlmt happens to it 
and who benefits. 

Thai is why Dirk Finsicr. the dairy • 
manager, makes n point of taking 'per- 
sons looked after" with hint when he ) 
takes the village’s milk, yoghurt and 
cheese to the market in Wurzburg nr to 
nearby wholefood stores. 

“So they enn sec for themselves where 
what they have produced goes." 

Everything that is produced in lln- 
henroth must be 100-per-ccnl OK. says 
Finsicr. Nothing would clash more with 
(he basic idea than for customers to buy 
its produce out of a sense of charity or 
goodwill. 

The handicapped don’t want sympa- 
thy; they want to be accepted as they 
are. That is one of Hohenrolh's maxims. 

It is a point that for the most part has 
been taken in neighbouring Ricneck nnd 
Gcmunden. Mayor Waller Hdfiing of 
Rieneck admits that there was initial un- 
ease. 

"We didn't really know what Hohcn- 
roth was going to be like," he says. Now. 

10 years later, Hohenroth nnd its villag- 
ers has close ties with both Ricneck and 
Gemiinden. 

The village cafe in Hohcnroth helped 
to overcome this threshold anxiety. It 
has long been a firm favourite with peo- 
ple from neighbouring villages. 

"Once they have been here," says 
Helmut Hiller, manager of the confec- 
tioner’s, "they simply can't believe they 
have been eating cakes baked"- -and 
served by the handicapped.?. ■. 

He has often heard first-lime visitors 
say: "Why, they're perfectly ordinary l 
people!” ’ •. 

So the public attitude toward Hohen- 
roth has changed a little, which is a step 
forward after 10 years. The village w #s 
set up with the nim of experimenting 
with new ideas in psychiatry and care of . 
the handicapped.^ ■ ... • jar 

Its founders hoped to set new stan“' 
ards in much the same way ns.Hermntu' 
Gmciner, founder of the SOS Children s 
Villages, had when he coined the slogan 
“Get the children out of childrens 
homes!"'. . • • 

Hohenroth, which is run by an an- 
throposophical association known ■ os 
Dus heffende Dorf (The Helping. Vil- 
lage), has made it clear; that new ideas 
cannot be. tested without . sound finanr 
ciol backing. Hermann Gmeiner's SOl-; 
Children's Village Association tent -tit 
project o.helping hand. f. 

Hohenroth was originally planned If! 
cost roughly DM24m to build, including. jj 
the post of the lapd. lt ended up by cdsfrv . . 
ingD^140nv ... i ;v )}#. ' L 

The SOS: Children's. Village AsspcM?,;;. | 
lion footed the, .bill, arid, Its donat.HMW !•■ 
.... - Continued on page ,16 • I 
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FRONTIERS 


Free-trade port looks back 
on 100 years of business 


The free port of Hamburg was 100 years 
old lost month. It came into existence 
in October 1888 under a treaty be- 
tween the German Empire or Bismarck 
and tliu city of Hamburg. Hamburg Imd 
been a city-state with its own customs 
controls but, under the pact, it became 
part of the Empire's customs zone — 
except for an arcu designated as the 
free port. The same year, Kaiser Wil- 
helm 11 laid the foundation stone for 
the collection of warehouses which he- 

H nnthurg's free port has just cele- 
brated its I OOih anniversary. An 
accord with Bismarck’s new German 
F.mpirc was signed on 25 May IKK I nnd 
cnnic into force some seven yenrs Inter 
to create the customs-free area on 15 
October 1S8K. 

Hamburg, which until then had been 
independent of the Empire’s customs 
system, became integrated into it — 
apart front part of the harbour known ns 
the free port. 

Here, goods are unloaded for tiuns- 
shipmciu without having to go through 
customs processing. There is no limit on 
quantity to be trans-shipped nor for 


Hof festival 

Continued from page 10 

Chum' mid Ltuudbyc America, uic all 
what you would call a hit. And just a 
little piece of perestroika. 

Another film in which the music is just 
as important us the visual images, and both 
were wild and powerful, came from New 
Zealand. Vincent Ward brought his Vigil 
to Hof in 1 984. His The Navigator is n col- 
lision of two worlds, the 1 4tb and the 20th 
centuries. It is a cinematic tour de force. 

And the fans oF American horror 
films and productions with nerve-tickl- 
ing special effects did not come off too 
badly. There was a double bill on Satur- 
day evening with Nightmare on Elm 
Street 4 — The Dream Master with the 
indestructible cinema character Freddy 
Krueger. And Phantasm II, again by 
Don Coscarclli. Amazon Women on the 
Moon on the other hand was a collec- 
tion of old curios, 20 shqri-films. 

The American Way by Maurice Phil- 
lips from Britain was also a wild pro- 
duction. A couple of freaked-out Amer- 
ican Vietnam veterans operate the pir- 
oje radio station “SM-TV" from an an- 
cient, converted B 29 bomber. 

TlicptRnmrWjHd^pilo^llpw 
scene cui-ups and political statements 
into regular TV programmes to torpedo 
the election campaign of the super- 
right-wing Mrs Willa Wcstinghousc,' 
running for the presidency.' Dennis 
Hopcr is captain , of the crew. > 

Tltc mo$t beautiful film from nnd 
about America Wp$ the first film Martin 
Scorsese made, Who ’s fhat Knocking at 
My Door, dating frorft , l j?68, produced 
In black and whjte. . 

It deals with hS rirgumerit^fjh Roman 
Catholicism and ijs fallof. experiments in 
form and has. Harvey Keitel paying the 
main role of a ; young ltallan^merican. 
Harvey Keitel plays the part of Tudas in 
Scorsese’s latest film Thi Last femptation 
of Christ. . , Christian ]Vhtierfeldt ' 

j -./.i .'V_£ (kWnwSiidFAnzdgari 

" Cologne, 3 November 1 9R8) 


cantc known as the Spcicherstadt 
(warehouse city), an attractive archi- 
tectural complex which still forms the 
most visible part of (he Tree port area 
and which survived the bombing of the 
second world war to become a tourist 
attraction. The 16 square kilometres or 
free port has a working population of 
40,000 including 800 customs officers 
who process 12,000 ships n year. This 
story was written by Karslen Plug for 
the Berlin daily, Dcr Tagessplegel. 

how long. Vessels coming and leaving 
do not have to report to customs. 

A giant container ship coming up the 
Elbe with u pilot on hoard makes for a 
container terminal in the free pun. A 
customs launch on patrol on the Elbe 
ignores it. 

And later, when the tugs have cased 
the big ship into its berth, no one in the 
green uniform of the customs service 
comes on board to cheek the cargo. 

Customs only lake an interest in 
goods which are moved out of the free 
port into the customs zone. 

The tree port covers about 16 square 
kilometres. It is a port within Hamburg's 
port and on the land side is surrounded 
by a three- met re high fence. There are 
customs offices on the main roads mid 
on the rail routes leading mu of the area. 

Control posts oversee other exits 
which are mainly used by the 40.nim 
people whu wuik m die poll, 

The free port has shipyards which 
huve survived the massive cutback in 
shipbuilding along the North German 
coast. Here, vessels can be built, con- 
verted, improved, re-equipped and even 
broken-up vessels without any customs 
involvement. 

The free port is appreciated today — 
but 100 years ago, influential circles in 
Hamburg opposed it strongly. 

In the Middle Ages the whole of 
Hamburg was u kind of free port. Em- 
peror Friedrich Barbarossa granted 
Hamburg merchants rights of free trade 
and exemption from customs duties up 
to the Elbe estuary in 1 1 89. 

Only merchandise which did not be- 
long to Hamburg merchants was liable 
for duly. This applied up to tbe middle 
of the last century, although ultimately 
there were' a large number of excep- 
tions.- 

During the 19th century Hamburg 
developed into becoming the leading 
German port nnd attempts by cities 
such as Liinchurg, Harburg, Buxtehude 
•apd^wdtFta^lbfete'away-lir Hamburg's 
privileges came to nothing. 

The citizens of Hamburg tried to 
avoid as far as possible having to join 
the largest ever customs union on Ger- 
man soil, with the call for free trade 
which was equated with the existence of 
a frec-port. in Hamburg. 

.But ns tbe customs question threat- 
ened ’to become a national problem the 

" Continued front page 14 

are still relied on to run Hohenroth, which 
has an anpual budget of DM6m. 

■ Four million marks are received In so- 
cial security allowances, a further DM|m 
$ earned ;by selling Hohenroth produce., .. 
.’ "If demand were the criterion/* says 
Giinter Kaltels, financial manager of . the 
SOS Children's Village Association in 



The waterway at right separates Hamburg city from the free port on the left. 
The 19th century warehouses run up the middle of the picture. <i’tnu» inn. At 


citizens of lltiniburg were threatened 
with becoming isolated. 

lit addition there were jarring differ- 
ences of opinion among Hamburg mer- 
chants themselves nlmut the customs 
question. 

On the one hand (here were firms 
which were mainly involved in foreign 
trade and w|u» had n considerable say 
on the Hamburg stock exchange and in 
the chamber of trade. They did nut want 
to ruck the boat as regards the status of 
the free port. 

Bat there was at the time a consider- 
able and continuous me reuse in domes- 
tic trade. The trade barriers or neigh- 
bouring states directly at Hamburg's 
gateways became on increasing obstacle 
to this trade. 

Firms strove to become absorbed in- 
to the larger customs union on Gernuin 
*oit. Jfiipurium nidu.Mriui .sectors, sucii 
as the tobacco industry with 3.0110 
workers. left the Hamburg area. 

Chancellor Oitu von Bismarck used 
the differences between Hamburg and 
its neighbours, as well as the differences 
within the city itself, to stimulate prog- 
ress towards integration without neg- 
lecting the interests of the city as a 
whole. 

Bismarck stepped up his pressure. 
Secret negotiations were entered into. 
Eventually Johannes G.A. Versmann, 
then a senator and laigr mayor, came up 
with a solution favourable to Hamburg: 
the city itself was integrated into the 
customs zone of the Empire, but a free 
port, capable of development, would re- 
main untouched. 

The accord came into force in Octob- 
er 100 years ago. A few days later, on 
29 October 1888, the new heart of the 
free port, was completed, the newly, 
brick-built, beautiful SpeicJiersfadt, 
(Warehouse City). • . . 

The ground for these warehouses was 
levelled out in an old section of the city 

and canals. 

More than 24;Q00 people were com- 
pulsorily resettled, including many port 
workers and traders and tradesmen who 
earned a living from the port. 

Kaiser Willjclm II, who had ascended 
the throne oply a few months before, 
laid the keystpnc lb ibis sector of the 
SpeicherStadt bn 29 October 1888. The 

? = ‘ == « == = 

Munich, "we could definitely build 10 Hq-; 
Jienroths in llte.Fdderal Republic." But 
projects; of this klndcaniiot’be financed at 
all easily. Now, after: 10. years’ experience 
of Hohenroth, a similar facility is to be.sel 
up for about 30 mentally and emotionally 
handicapped people" in. Bockiim, Lower 

Saxony. . . • Christian Schneider 

(SOddculseheZcltunjj, Monk!), 25 October 


emperor rode in u carriage beside Vcrs- 
inutiii, wlm was now Hamburg’s mayor. 
No great celebrations- were planned for (lie 
lOtllh anniversary of the Tree port. This 
will be done next ycur when Hamburg it- 
self celebrates its 800th anniversary. 

The celebrations will (hen include the 
whole port. The date of the establishment 
of the port of Hamburg is not as ccitaiu as 
the date when the accord for the establish- 
ment of the free port came into effect. But 
a couple of years do not mailer all that 
much in n port as old as I lamburg. 

Kars urn Ping 

(Ult I .i|!CNspi\-|!i'l. Ilcilin. 13 iKUlhci 1«SH) 


Uli Stein 

Continued from page 1 1 

manner he claimed that he could not 
really draw. The rules of perspective 
wore not for him. He goes in for smart 
ideas and in this area he is very confi- 
dent. 

He docs not accept (he objection that 
he draws in a cute manner. He jumped 
up as if he were stung by a tarantula and 
brought out one of his books of car- 
toons. 

I’orsichr, Steinschlng, displayed Stein 
in a very macabre mood. He proudly 
say s that he had received threatening 
letters because of the book. 

He defended his enthusiasm for 
black humour, saying: “You can't cat 
chocolate pudding all the time. You 
have to get your teeth into a steak occa- 
sionally.*' 

He is certainly very rich, even if he 
laughingly maintains that he is at best a 
"fan millionaire." 

Stein enjoys success. He does opt 
fear that his popularity will suddenly 
come to an end, He is not yet through 
with the characters he has created, and 
CxR,rs|s.Xed chi}disb delight that he had 


seerr r ms%dU8e pasted 6n a, car that 
overtook him. 

He alko said that he was no longer 
mistaken for his namesake, the foot- 
baller Uli Stein (former Hamburg goal- 
keeper who has played for the German 
national team). 

At his first autographing session in 
1983 n crowd of young football fnps 
came, with foolballs expecting them to 
be signed by goalkeeper St ein. 

Now the' situation is reversed. Gohi- 
kctpbr Stein was recently asked when 
he was givihg autographs to draw a cou- 
ple of amusing price on the leather ball. 

The cartoonist is now the Uli Stein, 
As, stj|ch he is indifferent over what peo- 
ple' Write abou t him. At the end of our 
interview he said jokingly, “Just make 
sure it’s UU with one I.” ! 

(Hftnfi overt che AllgemcInc, I November 1988) 
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